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Tne porcelain depicted was loaned by Delomosne & Son Lid. 


“WT is difficult” said Mr. Lemon Hart “to choose between 

| Spode porcelain of the early 19th century and 
Chamberlain’s Worcester of the same period. It is a question 
of taste, not of quality” he reflected. “As” he added “with 
Lemon Hart. Both the Golden and the Dark De Luxe are 
supreme in their own class: it is a matter of whether you 


prefer light or dark Jamaica Rum.” 
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The London Charivari 


ITH many others I had feared 

that the spate of political and 
military memoirs simply couldn’t last. 
Where were more and more subjects to 
come from? But now that The Private 
Papers of Hore-Belisha are in Sunday 
serialization I see that the thing can go 
on for ever. If Bonar Law got away with 
being “The Forgotten Prime Minister,” 
there must be endless forgotten Presi- 
dents of the Board of Trade, Postmaster- 
Generals and so forth. We are rich in 
old soldiers. What about Plumer and 
Maude? Then we could have the other 
side. Has: anyone done Ludendorff 
lately? And, of course, American 
publishers have a splendid topical 
opportunity just now. Stand back for 
the private papers of Ulysses S. Grant, 
Grover Cleveland, William H. Taft. 


Green Thought 
R. MARPLES doesn’t seem to 
have got much credit for his 
plans for reorganizing London’s traffic. 





People have simply been saying that 
they need more parks. M.C.C. selectors 
please note. 


What Comes Naturally 

} was a splendid idea of Sir David 
Eccles’s that the proposed new 

three-million-pound youth centre should 


be partly built on the do-it-yourself 
principle by youth itself, though in 
practice it would probably lead to a 
walk-out by all the union labour on the 





site within ten minutes. But if there 
are any demolitions to be done on the 
site first there oughtn’t to be any 
difficulty about getting youth to do 
those. 


People’s Mountain 

HE Chinese claim to Everest will, 

sooner or later, merge into a claim 
to have been the first people to climb it. 
It is unlikely that they would want to 
own a shrine of Anglo-Indian sporting 
success, unless they forget Hunt and 
Hillary and claim the world’s most 
famous Sherpa as a Communist. On 
the other hand, there would be a certain 
compulsion on them to climb it fre- 
quently themselves just to show what a 
fuss degenerate capitalists make about 
something that, to more enlightened 
nations, is simple—or at least to 
announce frequently that they have 
done so. 


Guest of the Crowd 
MID the ever increasing Royal and 
Ministerial visiting, a word needs 
to be said on behalf of the crowds, those 
essential contributors to the frequently 
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** Running out of petrol won't help me 
to recapture the magic of our courtship.” 


repeated scene. ‘The Russians play 
their parts professionally, whether 
quoting Burns at Blackpool or being 
photographed holding lambs; but all 
too many of the high-grade migrants of 
the mocern world simply mumble at 
airports that their talks have been 
friendly or stifle yawns at performances 
of ultra-classical ballet. Surely one 
distinguished visitor in three ought to 
be selected with a view to pleasing the 
groundlings. After all, the Govern- 
ment would look pretty silly if the 
crowds simply went off to Hampstead 
Heath and enjoyed themselves instead 
of lining the processional route. My 


nomination for a Spectators’ State 
Visitor is Queen Salote of Tonga. 
? 


Are You Saying “ Progress”? 
m7 OBODY,” says the Air Corre- 

spondent of the Daily Telegraph, 
“is likely to be in total disagreement 
with the recommendations of the Air 
League of the British Empire for the 
development of British air transport.” 
This may seem optimistic, as the first 
recommendation is a 2,000 m.p.h. 
vertical-take-off airliner, the noise of 
whose departure is going to make 
present-day London Airport seem, in 
retrospect, like a haven of peace. But I 
suppose the writer covered himself by 
saying “total disagreement.” At 2,000 
m.p.h. the damned thing ought at least 
to be out of earshot quicker. 


Art’s Sake 


ABLO PICASSO is unlikely to be 
one of the two thousand guests at 
the party in honour of his one-man 


exhibition at the Tate Gallery on July 5. 
In 1950, the last time he conspicuously 
withheld his presence from a private 
view of his work in London, he might 
well have expected a mixed reception 
here: the Korean War was at its worst 
and his peace dove (“‘/a colombe qui fait 
boum”) had a threatening, sly, sub- 
versive look about it. It still does not 
coo very convincingly, but somehow it 
does look a bit more like a dove than a 
dialectical trick. How nice it would be 
if everybody visiting the Tate would 
check his isms at the door (like cowboys 
checking their weapons). ‘There would 
be less tension and a better chance to 
see the pictures just as they are, eh, 
Sir John? 


A Laugh on Every Line 

UCKY telephone subscribers in 

Vienna can hear a new joke every 
twenty-four hours by dialling 1717. 
Presumably it will be one joke, the 
Joke of the Day, for all callers; there 
can’t be enough. funny tales from the 
Vienna woods for an individual issue 
to each smile-seeker. Experience in 
peddling humour suggests that there 
should be a Button B for getting your 
money back if you’ve heard it; also that 
follow-up calls, all on reversed charges, 
to voice complaints about bad taste, 
obscurity of point and infringement of 
professional buffoons’ material are likely 
to block all lines to 1717 until long after 
the next day’s joke is overdue. 


Wee 





“Now may I ask you to remove your 
bonnet ?” 
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Sure Cure for Euphoria 

R. Cyril Dunn, in an article in the 

Observer on “Changing India,” 
tells of a strange manifestation of the 
underdevelopment of the rural areas of 
the country. It seems that masses of 
Indian villagers are so backward that 
they do not even know that they should 
really be miserable. “Their poverty is 
terrible,”’ he quotes an Indian professor 
as saying, “and their contentment is 
inexplicable. He suspects that they 
need the guidance not of economists 
but of psychiatrists.” If Indian leaders 
are worried about the possibility that 
unreasonable happiness may get out of 
hand over there they may rest assured 
that that is one sort of aberration that 
Western psychiatry can be counted on 
to check. 


Bang Goes Saxpence ? 

HE British Paper Bag Federation 

have announced that paper bags are 
to cost more, which will please devotees 
of conspicuous consumption. Blowing 
up and popping something that might 
be litter or salvage is far less satisfying 
than destroying a product which has 
not only a value but a value that has 
increased. If we cannot all rise to 
smashing the glasses after a convivial 
dinner, the favourite example of pure 
waste in the textbooks of economics, at 
least we can, on suitable occasions, 
make extravagant bangs. I should like 
to see the British Paper Bag Federation 
produce a luxury bag for popping only 
by the rich. 


You’ Asked for It 

1E controversy about who, if any- 

one, is to get the third television 
channel has burst out again. It is 
interesting that nobody suggests anyone 
but either the B.B.C. or commercial 
organizations. The claims of, say, 
universities, to mention one frequent 
American type of sponsor, are ignored. 
Not that I personally should like to see 
any university I know running a 
channel, though perhaps all of them 
together might do a good job. Why 
should not the public choose? Com- 
pared with most publics the British 
vote very littl. We never have a 


.referendum or even elect a coroner. 


Let the people have the responsibility 
themselves and if they make a bad 
choice it should be quite an education 
for them. — MR. PUNCH 
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Even the British, and God knows they have plenty of 
opportunity for observation, don’t realize how hard we 
try. They think we go swaggering over the world because 
we like to travel, whereas nothing could be further from the 
truth. We move around so restlessly because we ought to. 
We Americans resident in Britain, exiled though we are, 
are motivated by this same anxious sense of duty. One 
kind of resident, as you probably know, lives here because he 
is part of an overseas organization—armed forces or big 
business, anyway some corporation that brings its employees 
over complete with schoolteachers, Coca-cola vending 
machines, and everything else human ingenuity can devise to 
soften the years of exile, including books on how to get on 
with the natives when necessary, which it sometimes is. 
They do put their noses outside the ghetto occasionally, to 
see sights and to get to know the people, though in this latter 
aim they are usually frustrated. The other class, to which I 
belong, are mavericks in comparison. We aren’t really a 
group, except in the filecases of Grosvenor Square. We 
are here for a number of reasons. We may thoughtlessly 
have married a native, as I did, or we hold non-corporation 
jobs, or are eccentric and like living abroad. But we, too, 
are haunted by our duty. Each of us is an ambassador, and 
I can tell you, it’s a gloomy feeling. 

When I was a newcomer I worked hard trying to set the 
British straight on a number of points. I explained patiently, 
over and over, that I have never been a gangster’s moll, and 
nor have my sisters. I pointed out that none of the youngsters 
I know at home has ever appeared in court for rumbling. 
You know the sort of thing. “If you want to know the 
truth,” I used to say, “it’s pretty dull in Winnetka, Illinois, 
where I come from. People are high-minded in Winnetka. 
The most exciting thing I’ve ever experienced there was an 


ik must be said again: we are a misunderstood people. 
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AMERICAN 
ATTITUDES 





The author of this week’s comment on current trends 
in the United States has written extensively from the 


viewpoint of an American living in Britain 


4 THE INTERNATIONAL SET — By EMILY HAHN 


indignation meeting over insufficient funds for a new public 


library.” None of this was any use, and after a while | 
gave up. I realized that I was working against something 
fundamental. Foreigners are romantic: they want to 


believe things about us. Nowadays I don’t go out to battle: 
I wait for the attack direct, and I never have to wait long. 

There was Sputnik, for example: I found myself very 
much involved over that, and I must say it was quite an 
experience to see those eager, seeking, malicious faces trying 
the question out on me. On me, mind you, who never 
built an inter-continental missile in my life, let alone a 
satellite. 

“What do you think about Sputnik, eh?” they would ask. 

“Wonderful,” I replied heartily, through stiff lips. 
“Damned good show.” ’ Actually Sputnik scared me stiff, 
but I haven’t lived here such a long time for nothing. One 
adapts. 

There are other complications. Speaking for myself, a 
thing women are not supposed to do around here, the most 
pressing perplexity nowadays is that rush of overseas visitors. 
It seems to gratify the British Travel Association, but by 
Gad, sir, it doesn’t gratify me. I don’t mean for a minute 
that I’m not glad to see my sisters and my cousins and my 
aunts: one can handle relatives. It’s the others, who 
always want to meet the people. Not only Americans, you 
know—we had an awfully embarrassing visitor from Portugal 
who wanted us to show him a typical peasant’s house in the 
countryside: now I ask you, how would you go about doing 
that? And that man from India who demanded a detailed 
account of how the elders govern a typical English village. 
He wanted to know what sort of tree they sit under. But 
there are lots more Americans than any other sort of visitor, 
and they are all possessed by this praiseworthy desire to meet 
the people. I know all about it because I was brought up 
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that way myself. We are taught at school to be international- 
minded, and that is why, if you want to know, we go scurrying 
round and round the world—hundreds of sweet, well-wishing, 
earnest, unofficial ambassadors, wanting in the worst way to 
do our duty, to mix and mingle with natives and get to 
understand them, so that there won’t ever again be inter- 
national quarrels. ‘The tourists feel that the more mileage 
they cover, the safer the future will be—as long as they can 
manage, en route, to get to know the people. That is where 
we residents come in. 

Naturally I’d like to fill this need. I would love to have a 
big drawing-room in a London house, with a lot of British 
standing around in it, where visiting Americans could drop 
in the way they do at Madame Tussaud’s, and get to know 
the people. I have never come anywhere near achieving this 
ambition, partly perhaps because I have no house in London, 
but also because I don’t know where I’d find the props. It’s 
strange that I can’t muster any British when I need them. I 
know heaps of British; I mean, this is where I live, isn’t it? 
Yet whenever I’m challenged to produce a few typical 
specimens for international goodwill purposes, my mind goes 
blank. None of the names in my address book seem to fill 
the bill. ‘This one isn’t typical, that one would be impolite, 
the other is really Irish... No, it never works. 

Occasionally I arrange a lunch-party in the women’s 
annexe of my husband’s club (“You haven’t really seen 
England,” I say gaily, “until you’ve seen a club”), but it 
isn’t a very satisfactory measure, nativewise: in spite of all 
my efforts it always turns out to be a gather'ng of visiting 
Americans. This is my husband’s fault, because he invites 
them all together. He has a fixed idea that people like to 
meet their compatriots, when they are abroad, and nothing 





will convince him otherwise, even though he occasionally 
goes a bit wrong, like the time he invited a lot of Indians and 
Pakistanis to the same luncheon. 

“You wouldn’t want to meet a lot of other English people 
and nobody else if you were in New York, would you?” I 
say to him, but it is no use; he merely replies calmly that 
he’d like it very well. Let’s face it; the British are not 
international-minded. 

Sometimes I wonder if I have not missed too many beats. 
This is a suspicion to which the voluntary exile is always 
prone, and there may well be something in it. Am I losing 
sight of my duty? Have I grown soft? One must admit 
the life is pleasant here, and one’s moral fibre might be 
insidiously weakened. ‘The natives are friendly... Wasn't 
it Conrad who said there’s something wrong when a man 
deliberately chooses the easy life? He was talking about life 
in the South Sea Islands, but the principle’s the same. Am 
I losing my faith in the international outlook? 

I ask myself these questions because of several encounters 
I made recently, when on my way around the world on the 
usual American tour. I’m not at all easy in my mind about 
the impression they made on me. ‘These encounters were 
not with natives, who in most places turn out to be extra- 
ordinarily difficult to meet, no doubt because there are so 
many Americans in the middle foreground. It was the 
Americans themselves who worried me. It was obvicus they 
couldn’t always stand up to things: their enthusiasm, I 
fear, is flagging. I may have got this idea because as it 
happened most of them were on their way home after long, 
exhausting trips. I hope that was the only trouble with 
them, but I’m not sure, I’m not sure. Sometimes the spirit 
itself seemed unwilling. 
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For instance, there was the woman in the Calcutta hotel. 
She had clearly been hard at work for weeks; I could tell 
that at a glance. She was wearing a cheongsham from 
Hong Kong made of the Japanese copy of Nanking brocade 
that is so popular nowadays, earrings bought in Bangkok, 
and a gauze scarf from either New Delhi or Bombay, I wasn’t 
quite sure which; in any case, she had certainly done the 
East conscientiously. The costume blended perhaps im- 
perfectly with home-town shoes and spectacles, but that of 
course is immaterial. She was a nice, international-minded 
woman, of that I was sure, especially as she was still doggedly 
working away at getting to know the people—chatting, that 
is, with the waiter, for as long as he would stand there and 
listen. She looked tired to death, as well she might after all 
that travelling, but she was still trying. Later in the evening, 
when there were no Indians to talk to, she came over and 
hailed me as a fellow-American, and was soon telling me all 
about her tour. As I surmised, she had been practically 
.everywhere an American could go in the East, on the voyage 
out. Her ticket was to carry her on through Europe—Italy 
and England, and she rather believed France as well. The 
awful thing was, she was homesick, and tempted to leave out 
Europe altogether. She made this confession impulsively, 
though she was ashamed of it, and asked my opinion. I’m 
afraid I suggested a cowardly compromise: one night in 
Rome, just so she could say she’d been in Europe, and then 
home. 

Then there was the disturbing incident in California, or 
rather, in the air above California. The exotic part of my 
journey was over. Pushing my way through thicker and 
ever thicker clusters of earnest compatriots, I had boarded a 
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plane from Tokyo to Los Angeles. It was late in taking off: 
most aircraft in Pacific regions were late in taking off and in 
landing that week. As airmen so strangely say, we kept 
running into weather. Above Los Angeles—or so I was 
told; it was impossible to argue the point—we circled in 
the silliest way imaginable, until the pilot announced that we 
could not land at the international airport, owing to fog or 
smog or something. Weather, anyway. He said we would 
go on to another field at Burbank, and for all I know, we did. 
But they had weather at Burbank too, it seemed, and after 
some time he announced this fact, and said we would continue 
on our way to yet another field, called Ontario. For just a 
second I thought he meant we were going all the way to 
Canada, but he didn’t: Ontario is the name of a California 
airport. I was still stunned with relief at learning this fact 
when there came from the seat behind me the sound of 
keening, in a woman’s voice. ‘Turning around, I saw that 
the source of the noise was a dear little old lady, white-haired 
and everything, just the kind of old lady calculated to raise a 
lump in the throat of any clean-cut mother’s son. The dear 
old white-haired man sitting with her ducked his head and 
smiled sheepishly. The old lady left off keening and said 
loudly, “Oh dear, where will it all end? Earthquakes in 
Taipeh, typhoons in Tokyo... / never wanted to come at 
all, but he insisted.” 

She was not talking to anyone in particular, her plaint was 
addressed to the world at large. But because I had unwisely 
turned around, her mournful eyes found my face and focused 
on it. He too, the miserable man who had insisted—he too 
sent a glance at me, so full of cringing apology and shame- 
faced admission of the impeachment that I couldn’t bear it. 
I whipped back to normal position, out of their vision, and 
hunched down behind the seat-belt where I belonged. 

No, you can call me a traitor if you wish, but I’ve come to 
the conclusion that we are overdoing it. Americans should 
be allowed to relax. Let them stay at home and stop doing 
their duty. Let them stay at home, out of the way. Let 
them leave me alone with the natives. 


Further contributors will include: Malcolm Bradbury, 
Alistair Cooke, Thomas Griffith, Ian Nairn, Vance 
Packard, Harrison Salisbury. 


Plea of a Nervous Wreck 


EMMA MARY dearie bring me grace 

And simple salves to spread upon my face 
To ease my wrinkles; bring me simple saws 
To ease the complications of my mind 
And ride me off and leave my mind behind—— 


Bed me in pie and thistledown and ink 
And anything, just so you let me lie 
As fat as snails, as yellow as July, 
Spang in the middle like the yolk of egg 
Round as the hole and squarer than the peg. 
— A. R. QUENTIN 
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Field-Marshals in My Life 


have now published their memoirs 

telling how they won the war in 
spite of Sir Winston Churchill, 
President Eisenhower and the other 
field-marshals. I read their books 
with application and am disappointed 
to find that none of them mentions me. 

I met them all during my brush with 
the Army, and I remember them all 
right. 

We were living under canvas on the 
desert sands when my first field-marshal 
came to have lunch on the regiment. 
The first thing the Army does in such 
circumstances is to build the visiting 
field-marshal a private place remote 
from the common suites. This is done, 
I believe, in the interests of morale, to 
protect the Wagnerian myth that the 
Higher Command do not need private 
places. 

The Colonel selected the site, and the 


[ seems that all the field-marshals 








By PATRICK RYAN 


Quartermaster personally supervised 
the erection of the hessian screen. All 
that remained was to protect it from 
desecration, and it was decided that a 
guard duty of such delicacy could only 
be performed by a subaltern of excep- 
tional discretion. The adjutant selected 
me. 

I wore my pistol for the assignment, 
just in case there was trouble. If they 
charged me I would save the last round 
for the field-marshal in protection of 
the Wagnerian myth. And I began to 
believe in it myself when our distin- 
guished guest had been with us for 
three hours and I still hadn’t set eyes 
on him. Then, half an hour after lunch, 
he appeared at the back of the mess- 
tent and came striding my way. I don’t 
recall his name just now, but the 
Colonel punched up on bird-watching 
for a week before he came. 

I flung up a salute that set me 
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vibrating like a _tuning-fork. He 
acknowledged hurriedly and went inside. 
The screen was of French design, 
finishing about eighteen inches from 
the ground, and I could see his riding- 
boots. I looked firmly the other way. 
I may not be much on table-manners 
but I do know how to behave as a 
field-marshal’s lavatory attendant. 

When he emerged I scythed up 
another royal salute and the wind of 
its passing trembled his hat. He walked 
away. It was just my bad luck that he 
returned for his gloves just as I was 
coming out. 

I did not get promoted that year. 

I bagged my second field-marshal a 
few months later but he was only a 
general at the time. He was God 
Almighty, however, for hundreds of 
miles around our camp in the cork- 
forests of Tunisia. I think he had 


shares in a cork-factory because he used 





























to blow his top whenever anybody set 
fire to a cork-forest, and was always 
issuing five-page instructions about how 
everybody was to drop everything if a 
cork-tree was alight and beat it for the 
blaze. We used to practise every day, 
and while we may not have been much 
at fighting Germans the local Arabs 
elected that we were the best damned 
cork-fire-fighters they’d ever seen. 

We had in the regiment this hilarious 
chap named Corner who was entertain- 
ments officer. He did a poor man’s 
Peter Cavanagh act and could imitate 
people like Hitler, Churchill, Haw-Haw 
and our rising field-marshal. One 
afternoon when I was duty officer, 
sitting at the adjutant’s desk unfolding 
his paper-clips, old Corner telephoned 
me in imitation of the field-marshal and 
said he was in the middle of a cork-fire 
and everybody was to come quickly. 

“Give over, Corner, old man,” I 
said, well up to his gags. “Pull the 
other one. It’s decked with fairy- 
lights.”” And hung up. 

Ten minutes later, a_ staff car 
screeched up outside and a khaki-clad 
fountain of red fire erupted before me. 
It was the field-marshal, singed, smoke- 
streaked and sweaty, bouncing up and 
down in fury, roaring like a burnt bull 
and demanding in language fit to start 




















“To-day, we did sex.” 
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another fire if I was the mutinous, ill- 
bred, foul-mouthed, illegitimate, bol- 
shevik blackguard who had lately been 
conversing with him on the telephone. 

I took the worst of the storm on the 
bony part of the forehead and said 
“Yes, sir, it was I.” 

I did not get promoted that year, 
either. 

Peace had descended when my third 
field-marshal came to call. He was 
making an inspection of training and a 
gigantic charade was laid on for his 
entertainment. A couple of divisions 
were spread out in companies, platoons 
and troops over a large, open piece of 
Europe, each group demonstrating in 
its own plot a different phase of training 
—gunners gunning, signallers signalling, 
engineers bridging, and so on. 

The Colonel allocated to each troop 
in the regiment a different part of our 
martial role. One troop had to do 
Recreational Training—Cricket, and I 
and my lot were called upon to demon- 
strate this in Plot F27. The plots had 
been ingeniously laid out from the map 
at Army level so that the field-marshal 
would not have to walk more than fifty 
yards from the road to see any tableau. 

I would have joined in the applause 
for this fine piece of staff work if F27 
hadn’t turned out to be three and a half 
acres of corrugated rock. It was the 
original field sown with dragon’s teeth 
and was surfaced with millions of tiny 
white tombstones. 

“We can’t play cricket on that,” I 
said to the brigade-major in charge of 
F sector. 

“You've got to,” he said. “F27 you 
were allotted and that’s where the 
field-marshal will expect to see Recrea- 
tional Training—Cricket. So get on 
with it.” 
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Sergeant Clough and I selected for 
the wicket a green strip where a varnish 
of moss covered the granite beneath, 
and set up the stumps in their wooden 
blocks. We had just thirteen men for 
the fixture and our forces were fully 
committed with two men batting and a 
fielding side deployed among the 
boulders. 

The field-marshal was timed to arrive 
with us at 11.45 hrs. and, so that all 
would be swinging by then, F Sector 
started training at 11.00 hrs. We 
opened the bowling with Corporal 
Todson, medium pace, right arm over. 
He normally, delivered amiable up-and- 
down stuff, but on our rock-candy 
mountain he came off like Larwood 
with a liver on. It was like playing 
cricket on the Giant’s Causeway. The 
first ball reared up six feet above the 
batsman’s head, the second whipped 
the cap off the wicket-keeper, the third 
broke on a Jurassic fault and went 
straight into the stomach of mid-off, the 
fourth leapt clear out of F27 and laid 
low the key-man of a bridging party in 
F29. The batsman hit the fifth in self- 
defence and the ball went off like a 
demented jack-rabbit, ricochetting from 
crag to crag until it struck an outcrop of 
quartz and broke into four pieces. At 
which point Sergeant Clough called 
Over. 

The new bowler was Trooper Grady, 
a natural Trueman-type, and he was 
adjured to curb his pace. His first ball 
was heard to pitch but was never seen 
until it smashed the windscreen of the 
ambulance at the A.D.S. performing 
in E16. The next kept low, hit the bat 
and zoomed away like a_ horizontal 
rocket, zig-zagging from col to col, 
fieldsmen going down like redskins as 
they tried to follow after. The third 
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got up like a sputnik, bounced once on 
the road and took the brigade-major in 
the small of his back. I called a halt 
and told Sergeant Clough to put on two 
other bowlers. 

“T can’t,” he said. “They’re the 
only bowlers in the party that can bowl 
over-arm.” He came from Liverpool 
and pronounced it “ bowel-er.” 

I discussed the situation with the 
brigade-major who said that in no 
circumstances could a field-marshal be 
shown Army _ cricketers bowling 
under-arm. 

We shifted the line of the wicket so 
that Grady’s skyscrapers would be cut 
off by a small, uninhabited mountain 
and kept Todson down to two strides. 
It was a blazing summer’s day and the 
fieldsmen had a terrible time stumbling 
about in gym-shoes on the baking hot 
tombstones, wrenching ankles, stubbing 
toes and living in mortal fear of Grady’s 
rebounds. By 12.30 hrs. the field- 
marshal had not arrived, two more 
balls had been broken and we all had 
feet like firewalkers. Footsore and 
dripping perspiration, we plodded on 
like characters in some Greek cricketing 
tragedy, doomed by the gods to play out 
eternity on the stony purgatory of F27. 

At 13.10 hrs. we were down to our 
last ball and that was cube-shaped and 
breaking up fast. I showed it to the 
brigade-major who had now bitten his 
nails down to the cuticle. His wireless 
had broken and nobody knew where the 
field-marshal was. 

“For God’s sake, go on playing,” he 
said. “He may turn up at any minute.” 

I asked what we should do if the last 
ball broke and he said to carry on going 
through the motions. 

“Shadow-cricket?” said Sergeant 
Clough when I reported to him. “The 
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men’ll never stand for it. We’ll have to 
make this ball last out.” 

The essential thing was to stop the 
ball hitting the rocks and we devised a 
form of cricket to this end. All the 
fieldsmen stood in a close ring about 
the wicket while Todson and Grady, 
unchanged for three and a quarter 
hours, hobbled up on roasted feet and 
bowled slow full-tosses so that the 
batsman could play spoon-shots direct 
to the fieldsmen. After a little practice, 
we got the hang of this ladies’ pat-ball 
and still had our last ball intact when at 
13.50 hrs. the field-marshal arrived. 

As he clambered over the rocks 
towards us Todson ladled up his 
donkey-drops and the batsman patted 
them away. The great man stopped 
beside me and watched the last four 
balls. Grady came on and gently tossed 
up six more lollipops. The field-marshal 
turned to me. 

“Bloody rotten bowlers, you ’ve got,” 
he said, and went straight back to his 
car. 

He said it bowel-ers, too, just like 
Sergeant Clough, and I believe he was 
practising his Australian. 

And I never got promotion that year, 
either. 
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‘“WATERFLEAS are the ideal food for space- 
men, according to Dr. John R. Olive, 
Professor of Zoology at Colorado University. 

They are not only light in weight, fast- 
growing and packed with proteins, fats, 
sugar, vitamins and minerals—they are 
tasty, too! 

Dr. Olive, a confirmed water-flea-eater, 
says the best way to eat them is first to 
sprinkle lightly with monosodium glutamate 


That’s the trouble. Where do you get 
that? 
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Tendency to Freeze While Ex- 
pressing Emotion.—T7he French take 
great comfort from glueing themselves 
together quite respectably in utter im- 
mobility for hours on end. Often, just as 
it seems impossible that life is not extinct, 
one of the partners will comb his hair or 
look covertly at her wrist-watch, without 
in any way disturbing the joint poise and 
symmetry. A rich harvest of these 
phenomena can be found on the Paris 
quais, where daylight is considered no 
obstacle. When the trance is concluded, 
and movement at last returns to marmoreal 
limbs, the participants as like as not 
begin a heated argument on Sartre or 
income tax. 


Lack of Inhibition about Wine.— This citizen, 
engaged in spreading gladness, would find it hard to 
understand the English habit of buying one bottle at a 
time and expecting to have it wrapped up (an admis- 
sion of shame stemming from who knows what puritan 
oubliette in the national soul), in the craven hope that 
it may be mistaken for olive oil or laudanum by his 
high-minded neighbours. The Frenchman would as soon 


ask to have his bathwater wrapped up. 
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MISSING FROM 
FRENCH FORTNIGHT 


It is very healthy for the English 
to be reminded that other countries 
can arrange things as well, or even 
better, and French Fortnight is an 
annual tonic that we hope may in 
time produce some improvement in 
our way of life. Certain points in 
which French civilization clearly has 
the edge on ours, such as a candid 
approach to the stomach, access to 
alcohol round the clock and open- 
mindedness about garlic, will be in 
everybody’s thoughts. Here we illus- 
trate a few fundamental differences 
that are rather less likely to be 
bridged just yet. 
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Worship of the Dog.—/t is significant t 
that the English, who like to imagine they 
are kind to animals, keep their dogs in 
wooden boxes in the yard and make no 
concession at all to what is probably the 
finest gastronomic nose in the world, while 
the French, poor foreigners though they 
are, pay more than lip service to the 
dignity of the dog. They dress him rue St. 
Honore, lavishing on him evening collars, 
bow ties and tartan bones, and in the 
restaurant give him the seat of honour 
under the table, where he can savour a 
stream of tit-bits and with his critical 
colleagues, similarly placed, tear the chef 
lo pieces. 
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Municipal Bounty.—A treasured feature of most French heartening addition to the urban landscape that no loyal I’rench- 
cities is the pocket bandstands in which itinerant musicians can man would be without. They are spaced judiciously, so that 
practise in dirty weather. Of practical construction in green iron-  bandsmen in a hurry never have far to go, and British musictans, 
work, they are a lasting tribute to the nineteenth century’s liberal for whom no such cover is provided by the authorities, look at 
attention to individual needs, and their rococo tops form a_ them with envy. 
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Visit to a Youth Club 


By 


HERE were three boys playing 

nap at a baize-covered, Cola- 

stained table in the corner of 

the New Albemarle Youth Centre. I 

bought four sun-drenched squashes and 

hummed the appropriate commercial 
as I took them over. 

“Ta, guv,” said Lennie, who had a 

large yellow “L” on his blue sweater. 

“Don’t mind if I do,” said Michael. 


BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


“What’s the kick-back?” said Philip. 

I asked them to tell me what they 
thought of the club. 

“It’s all right, better’n most,” said 
Lennie. 

“You approve of youth clubs?” 

“Oh, definitely.” A chorus. “ Defin- 
itely.”” 

“For one reason,” said Philip, 
mechanically, “they keeps you off of 
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“My God! I’ve been washed out.” 


the streets. I mean, I think clubs 
is the only way to combat juvenile 
delinquency.” 

Michael and Lennie nodded, Lennie 
so vigorously that his black hair broke 
from its tacky mooring and flopped over 
his eyes. He combed and pressed it 
back into servility. 

“You mean that if you couldn’t come 
here you might go wrong?” I said. 

“Dunno, mate,”’ said Michael, “but 
we might. Never know.” 

“What d’you like best about the club 
—the rock, the girls, table tennis or 
what?” 

“We got a 16 mm. 
smashin’,”’ said Philip. 

“No, it’s not the jive,”’ said Lennie. 
“Just somewhere to go. Personally I 
don’t dig group activities. They’re 
dead dull.” 

“Strictly for squares,” said Michael, 
and for emphasis he boxed in a slab of 
space with his palms. 

“When I was a lad,” I said, “there 
were no youth clubs.” 

They searched my face, wondering 
how old I could be. 

“My old man talks that load,” said 
Lennie suspiciously. 

“Well, there were the Scouts and 
the Boys’ Brigade,” I said, “but my 
particular mob didn’t go for them 
much.” 

“How’d you keep out of trouble 
then?” said Philip. ‘We'll buy it.” 

“We didn’t altogether. Used to climb 
over the railings into the park after dark, 
kick footballs through windows, and so 
on. But no real trouble.” 

“Chicken?” said Lennie. 

“No, I don’t think so,” I said. ‘“‘ We 
often tried things, but in my day the 
grown-ups wouldn’t stand for it. Start 
any funny stuff in the street and a 
passer-by would give you a belt over 
the ear. Frighten the life out of 
you.” 

“Like to see ’em try it now!” said 
Michael. 

“We didn’t carry bicycle chains in 
those days,” I said. 

“We don’t neither, mate,” said 
Philip indignantly. “We play it cool, 
man. None of that butcher stuff.” 
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“If 1 read your lip correct,” said 
Lennie, “you had it rough all round.” 
“Perhaps I exaggerated about the 
clubs,” I said. ‘There was the tech., 
and on Fridays there was the Bug Hut.” 

“Come again,” said Michael. 

“We called it the Bug Hut, the 
Hammer and Candle, the Walk In, 
Ride Out. Actually it was the cinema. 
We went on Fridays because Friday 
was bath night and the only night we 
could scrounge the money to go. 
Pay-day.” 

Lennie turned to Philip. “I seen 
some of the pictures,” he said. “ Like 
TV only worse.” And he threw up his 
eyes in a quick and expert gesture of 
disgust. 

“They weren’t all that bad,” I said. 
“Besides there was a lot of fun even 
when the picture broke down. Like 
dropping apple cores on to the stalls, 
and making our shadows come up big 
on the screen, and whistling at the 
pianist...” 

“Nut case,” said Philip. 

“There was an attendant to keep 
order,” I went on, “with a long pole, 
like a lamp-lighter’s, and he used to 
walk up and down the aisle cursing the 
rowdies and prodding at pools of 
rebellion.” 

The boys sniggered. 

“Sounds ducky,” said Michael. 

“Yeah, swell,” said Lennie. 

“Some people,” I said, “claim that 
you kids have it too easy. You know, 
too much lolly, your own coffee bars, 
records, record programmes, your own 
special clobber, youth clubs ... What 
d’you say to that?” 

“The way I read it, man,” said 
Michael, “‘it’s all on account of you 
adult mob having guilty consciences. 
First you louse things up for us with a 
stinking war; then you dart about with 
ruddy great H-bombs; then you feel 
sorry for us and try to buy us off with 
dirty great helpings of schmalz.” 

“Yeah,” said Philip, “and you give 
us an inferiority complex for life by 
failing us in the eleven-plus.” 

“So don’t come that no-clubs-in- 
my-time lark, mister,” said Lennie. 

“How about another drink?” I said. 
“Same again?” 

“See what I mean?” said Michael. 
“Guilty conscience.” 

“Okay,” said Philip, “ make it lemon 
this time. And while you’re there shove 
some Cliff on the old juke-box.” 
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A Building Society Spokesman has said “ We want a house to look like a house.” 





Site for dream house chosen by design-conscious 


John Denizen, 


Has rejected notion of buying ready-made House of Character 
after twelve months’ 


**Anti-Secial Building,” says local planning committee 
to application for house planned round central courtyard. Architect 
has satisfied client’s requirements for single-floor living with maxi- 


mum privacy, 
experience. 


** Doesn't keep in keeping,” says planning committee to 
architect’s alternative—single-floor, outward-looking, concrete house 
raised to two-storey level on stilts. 
ing reputable, 
Rejection of plan—on ground that house fails to match adjoining 


port, pitched 


Unlike senile grocer on lay planning committee, has 
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THE HOUSE THAT NEVER WAS 


So do 
planning committees, architects and eventual inhabitants. Each in their own way. 
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(e.g. For “ bold main-road position” read “ suicidal front entrance,” 
for “small but sheltered garden” read “ adjoining glue factory” etc.), 
finally decides to build on site of bomb-damaged, and subsequently 
demolished, Georgian residence in Stockbroker Lane, Surrey. 


inheritor of £15,000 and seeker of gracious living. 


painful translation of estate agents’ blurbs 
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not lived in houses for eighty years; is naturally less aware—as 
mere professional man—of what houses should look like. Applica- 
tion to build rejected because single-storey house with windowless 
front elevation would be ‘ * detrimental to local amenities in road 
of superior two-storey development.” 


but design obviously suffers from his lack of 
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properties in style and choice of materials—arrives by same post 
as letter from building society reporting inability to make loans 
for “eccentric” property. (“ Eccentric” subsequently defined as 
property without hipped roofs, gables or site for random rubble 
and gnomerie.) 


Client begins to regret employ- 
intelligent architect with inherent good taste. 
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Hon Riposte,”” 


. says embittered architect, “is timber- 
framed, single-floor Tudorbethan structure with Contemporary car 


Client innocently submits drawing to planning committee. Accepted 
with enthusiasm in principle, but rejected because fire regulations 
forbid timber-framed houses abutting on to neighbouring buildings. 


roof and East-Sheen-farmhouse-style chimney.” 
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“Turn it sideways,’ says hysterical architect—with 
heavy irony—to unshaven rapidly-aging client. Client obediently 
submits to planning committee who admire it and comment on 
ingenuity of adapting chimney as podium and front steps as 








Some years later—or does it only seem so?—desperate 
client calls in Sir Portland Placey, famous as advisor on dignified 
classical fagades. Sir Portland’s modifications—incorporating 
completion of building’s somersault—are under discussion just as , 


°|s 


vertical feature. Scheme rejected on ground of fire dangers (timber- 
framed towers not permitted), infringement of ancient lights and 
“visual clash with dominant historical landmark” (i.e., verger of 
St. Ethelred’s would see house when shinning up belfry). 
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demolition begins on expired-lease neighbours. 


. _on € Simultaneously 
local amenity association begins fight for reconstruction of original 


Georgian house on site. Public inquiry results in decision in 


favour of reconstruction. 





Uncompleted neo-Georgian elevation is soon one of 
few assets of John Denizen, inheritor of £15,000 and seeker of 


gracious living. Consoles himself, while contemplating inflated 
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Site for dream house still undeveloped after months 
of bickering between amenity societies, council committees, etc. 
Eventually private developer of adjacent sites allowed to proceed 
with offer of purchase. His flat-roofed, nondescript housing which 
waits—with keyed brickwork—to pounce across gap has sailed 








large sum to move. 
position with small but sheltered garden. 


overdraft, greying hair and fear of bankruptcy, with thought that 
£15,000 has bought him greater understanding of way top people’s 
housing is planned—more in Harrow than in Ongar. 
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past planning committee under title of “ Desirable Georgian-sty!e 
Maisonettes ” (current OK word for flats). John Denizen accepts 
Buys House of Character in bold main road 
Suffers alternately from 
glue-poisoning and pantechnicons in small of back. Is happy. 
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Further jottings from 
the Diaries of A. J. WENTWORTH 


as recorded by H. F. Ellis 


Getting the Feel of It 


OYS always want to know what is the use of what one 

B is trying to teach them. ‘Thus they are always more 
ready to find out how much wallpaper is needed to 
decorate a room than, let us say, to factorize an expression 
or follow a theorem involving tangents. I suppose it is natural 
enough, in a way, and I do my best to point out some of the 
applications of mathematical laws and principles to modern 
life. But one has to be on one’s guard against being led 
astray into time-wasting digressions. One tip, that may be 
helpful to young men just starting out on the long furrow, is 
to watch your step when the boys begin to lean back and cross 














“It wasn’t the tap, it was my drip-dry shirt.” 


their legs. It means that the young rascals are counting on 
a good ten minute’s break from real work, and is one of the 
danger-signals that should never be disregarded. I make it 
a rule to get straight back to x and y as soon as I see it. 

This morning’s discussion with IIIA about the diameter 
of the sun (it originated, rather oddly, in a problem we were 
working on together about the price of eggs) went on perhaps 
a little longer than I generally permit, but that was because 
some valuable lessons seemed to me to emerge in the course 
of it. The importance of angular measurements, for one. 

“Was there ever a time, sir,” Wrigley asked, while I was 
writing some solar dimensions on the board (and finding 
incidentally that chalk still breaks on the down stroke just as 
it always did), “when people thought the sun was no bigger 
than the earth?” 

I could not resist telling them of some of the weird mis- 
conceptions of the ancients, and in particular of a remark 
made by the Greek philosopher Epicurus which has always 
amused me, namely that “the sun is about as large as it looks, 
or perhaps a little smaller.” ‘This made them all laugh, 
with the exception of young Notting, rather a serious- minded 
boy for his age. 

“Well, isn’t it?” he asked. 

He seemed genuinely puzzled, so I told the others to be 
quiet. 

“What I mean, sir,” Notting went on, “if it looked bigger 
than it does it would be bigger, wouldn’t it, and if it were 
smaller than it is it would /ook smaller, so it must be as big 
as it looks.” 

It is not always easy to follow the mental processes of 
young boys, so I took a turn about the classroom to clear my 
mind, confiscating a mint humbug from Mason as I passed 
his desk. 

“And how big does it look to you, Notting?” I asked at 
length. 

“Well, I suppose actually,” he replied, holding up a fore- 
finger and thumb, “about that.” 

“Exactly,” I said with a smile. 
And now what about my diameter? No, no—that will do, 
Mason—how big do J look? Measure the width of my 
shoulders in the same way, with your fingers. So! 


“About an inch across. 
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“You had better do the same, all of you,” I went on, when 
Notting had satisfied himself that his mathematics master was 
three times as big as the sun. “Extend your arms and make 
a note of my breadth as it appears from where you are sitting. 
Then we shall soon learn something about the relationship 
between distance and angular measurement.” 

They at once complied, and I was about to warn them to 
take the measurement with thumb and forefinger, as Notting 
had done, and not between their first and second fingers, 
when the Headmaster looked in to ask some question about 
cod-liver oil and malt, which I should have thought could 
have waited till break. He raised his eyebrows on entering, 
frowned at the boys, and was somewhat curt in his manner 
when putting his trivial query. There are times when I have 
scant patience with these headmasterly moods. He should 
take more exercise in my opinion. 

I was proceeding, after his departure, to demonstrate on 
the board from figures supplied by the boys how the width 
of an object can be determined by the apparent width of its 
extremities at known ocular distances (though I put it more 
simply, of course) when I became aware of a faint hum, or 
buzz, tending to increase momentarily in volume. 

“Who is humming under his breath?” I demanded, swing- 
ing round on my heel. 

Nobody owned up, though the humming continued, and I 
confess I derived a certain grim enjoyment from the thought 
that this old dodge should be tried out on an experienced 
hand like myself. It is almost impossible to pin down the 
actual culprit—culprits, rather, since more and more boys 
join in if the thing is allowed to continue. The lips do not 
move, and the utter immobility of the boys often has an 
unnerving effect on young masters. I remember a young 
Cantab, Griffiths was it? Or Fenner? Some name of the 
sort—anyway he did not last long—who reached the point 
of imagining that the noise was inside his own head and 
actually took pills for it, until Gilbert took him aside in the 
Common Room. Still, that was all a long time ago. 

“There will be a serious row,” I told them, “unless this 
humming stops immediately.” 

Looking at their bland, expressionless faces (though one or 
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two of the older ones attempted a puzzled wrinkling of the 
brows that might have fooled me thirty years ago) I was 
irresistibly reminded of my old IIIA of pre-war days, and 
very near burst out laughing despite my annoyance. “You 
have had your last warning,” I said. 

“T think it must be an aeroplane, sir,” Mason said. 

“No doubt,” I said. “Could it be the same one your 
father heard in similar circumstances, perhaps?’’ 

A boy called Barstow in the back row had the impertinence 
to call out “It’s coming nearer!” and somebody said he 
thought it was a Gipsy Major, or some such nonsense, by 
the sound of the engine. 

“Very well!” I cried, bringing my fist down with a crash 
on my desk. “Since it is impossible to work while this noise 
continues, we shall all have to make up the time lost after 
school hours this afternoon.”” And to ram the warning home 
I ostentatiously took the time by my watch. 

Instantly, as I had expected, the humming ceased. 

“He’s crashed,” Mason said—a remark that he may yet 
regret, when I have made up my mind what to do about it. 
For the moment my main concern was to waste no more time 
and get down to some solid work straight away. 

“Open your books at Exercise 37,” I told them brusquely, 
“and get to work on the first six examples. No, Hopgood, 
you may not. Wait till the bell goes, boy. If there are any 
difficulties—Well, Blake, what is it?” 

“It’s the aeroplane, sir.” 

For the life of me I could not help following his pointing 
finger and there, sure enough, was a ’plane of some kind. 
However, it was only a second or two before I recovered my 
poise. 


“T see,” I said. ‘How curious that we should hear its 


noise so long before it arrived, Blake.” 
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‘““We could never get our beach really free from grimy oil stains until we tried your detergent.” 


“It’s the speed of it, sir. 
something.” 

“] know all about supersonic effects, thank you,” I said 
sternly. “The only difficulty about your ingenious theory is 
that the sound arrives afterwards, not before.” 

“This must be a subsonic plane, sir,” somebody put in. 
“So it’s the other way round.” 

“Unless it’s flying backwards,” Mason said. 

The bell went just then, and saved one or two of them 
from what might well have been the surprise of their young 
lives. For the time being, at any rate. Later on, we shall 
see. I mentioned this aeroplane business to Gilbert during 
break, thinking it would amuse him to hear how badly this 
new generation of boys had mistaken their man. He tells me 
that the ’plane flies over regularly at about 10.30 every week- 
day morning and his guess is that the boys take advautaye of 
it, but misjudged the timing on this occasion. Well, well, 
well! It begins to look as if this man Thompson, whose 
place I am temporarily filling, were an indifferent disciplin- 
arian, who has allowed the Set to get a little out of hand. It 
may be necessary to tighten things up for a day or two, until 
they learn where they stand. 

Hopgood, it appears, is no relation of the Hopgood II 
whom I so unfortunately stunned with a Hall & Knight back 
in 1939. This is a relief, really, as I have no wish to have 
that absurdly exaggerated affair dragged up again, should the 
boy’s parents happen to come down. Not that I have any- 
thing to be ashamed of or regret, except that the wrong boy 
was hit. It is just that the thing is over and done with, as | 
told Rawlinson pretty straight after luncheon, when the talk 
happened to turn on the sons of Old Boys. I was a bit put 
out already, to tell the truth, by an extraordinary remark of 
the Headmaster’s a little earlier. “I assume,” he said, 
taking my arm, as we walked down Long Corridor together, 
“1 hope Wentworth, that it was the Victory salute your boys 
were giving you this morning. But whatever it was, don’t 
you feel it would be better———” 

“We were discussing the diameter of the sun, Headmaster,” 
I interrupted with some impatience, “and I really feel that 
in such matters my judgment is at least as good as that of a 
classical man. My methods of work, which are founded as 
you will agree on a great many years’ experience—— ” 

“Classical I admit to being,” he said. “But even a man 


The waves get left behind or 


whose training has been mainly in the groves of Academe 
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may perhaps claim some knowledge of the significance of 
gestures and the advisability or otherwise of their use by 
boys during working hours. Or not, Wentworth?” 

“Gestures!” I cried, with some heat. “I know nothing 
of gestures. I happen to be more interested in the angle 
subtended by the sun——” 

He did not, however, allow me to complete what | had to 
say. 

“God bless my soul, A.J.”” he cried, slapping me with 
sudden friendliness on the shoulder. “You have the power 
to astonish me, even now!” 

Having no idea what he was driving at, I took myself off 
in something of a huff. Still, I think he means to be kind, 
and it is pleasant, taking one thing with another, to be back 
in the dear old place. 


Next week: A Brush with the Inspector 


Time and Time Again 


H, what an arbitrary thing a clock is, 

That night and morning bellows out the hour 

For doing things. See how we cringe and cower, 
And judge how disproportionate the shock is, 

To find the slender margin badly reckoned 

And miss our train connections by a second, 
Sweating with terror in some traffic block. Is 

This the cruel, relentless fate I’m bound for, 

Forced by this tinny thing I paid a pound for 
To calculate my life in tickety-tockies? 

Oh, were I born into some clockless age 

When sundials on the grass were all the rage, 
Then would my daily clarion be the cock; his 

Morning mine, and thus, the day begun, 

Never to know the hour without the sun. 
Am I like any sheep to join the flock? Is 

This my lot, to watch each precious day 

In hours and halves and quarters ticked away? 
While, smug upon his alabaster block, his 

Customary demeanour makes it plain 

"Tis time for me to wind him up again. 

— DIANA PETRY 
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Our Man in America 


P. G. WODEHOUSE reports from New York 


ITH the presidential election 

\ \) looming, or whatever it is that 

presidential elections do, the 
various candidates for America’s highest 
office have begun to come under 
scrutiny, and particular attention is 
being paid to their oratorical virtues 
and defects. It is generally felt that 
Nixon has what it takes, and so has 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, but as regards 
John F. Kennedy there is a certain 
amount of head-shaking going on. 

“His manner of speaking, a com- 
bination of Boston and good schools,” 
says one critic, “is a handicap to him.” 

Exactly what his diction teacher was 
telling him last week. 

“T notice, Jawn,” said the diction 
teacher, “dat de udder night when you 
was shoot’n off your head to dat 
telvidgeon orjunz, you says .. . I got it 
wrote down somewheres . . . Yep, here 
itis... you says ‘I am aware that there 
may be some who think otherwise on 
this matter.” Well, you know ’swell as 
I do dat dat’s no way +o talk. What 
you should orter of said was ‘ Youse 
don’t have to tell me dat dere’s lots of 
guys got a different slant on dis’.” 

Properly abashed, Mr. Kennedy pro- 
mised that next time they puts him on 
telvidge he would try to speak good. — 


This mention of telvidge brings us to 
a rather horrible experiment that is 
being tried by the Federal Trade 
Commission, whereby the Messrs. 
Robert Peterson and Frank Ittel and 
Mrs. Olive Verbuchen go, as_ the 
expression is, in fear of their lives. In 
order to test the accuracy of advertisers 
they have been told off to sit in front 
of the television screen eight hours a 
day, five hours a week, and watch 
commercials. Since their task began 
they have listened to seven thousand 
five hundred of the beastly things, and 
Mrs. Verbuchen is probably guilty of 
no overstatement when she says that her 
ears get a little tired. Mr. Ittel thinks 
it “rather depressing,’ and Mr. Peterson 
feels that “some commercials are more 
irritating than others,” a statement 
which mest of us would doubt. 


Now that Behind the Great Wall, 
the first Aromarama motion picture, has 
been successfully launched—at the De 
Mille theatre on Broadway—and we are 
able “actually to inhale the very tangs 
and scents of the Far East,’ one 
wonders what will happen when the 
Smellies become universal. There is 
bound, it seems to me, to be bad 
feeling. I am not thinking so much of 
the question, which must inevitably 
arise, whether people with colds in the 
head ought to be let in half price, but 
rather of the wave of plagiarism suits 


WW o. 


which will follow in the wake of 
Aromara and Mike ‘Todd Junior’s 
Smell-o-Vision, which Chicago has now 
got. (Though why Chicago wants 
imported smells in addition to those it 
has already is more than I can imagine. 
Carrying coals to Newcastle about sums 
it up.) 

The studio which has spent millions 
on Get Your Noses Down To It is not 
going to sit meekly quiescent when its 
big Hong Kong sequence with its 
whiff of Chinese garbage crops up 
again in a rival’s smell-o-drama of life 
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in the slums of Shanghai. And, as a 
thoughtful writer has pointed out, there 
is the difficulty that audiences will 
always be reading new smells into 
pictures. Viewers will blame on the 
producer a smell that is really caused 
by garlic coming from the man behind 
them or the trailer that has just been 
shown of My Thirty Years In An 
Italian Kitchen. 

It is not easy to predict what the 
harvest will be, but everyone is agreed 
that a pleasant brightness will be added 
to the comments of the motion picture 
critics. Such quotes as 


Smells to heaven—N. Y. Times 

A real stinker—N. Y. Herald-Tribune 

Is there a skunk in the house?—N.Y. 
Daily Mirror 


cannot fail to add interest to the 
advertisements in the Sunday papers. 


Politeness pays. There was a store- 
keeper in Cleveland who read so often 
in the papers about hold-ups that he 
became nervous and decided that he 
had got to make provision for the 
future. So he bought a German 
shepherd dog, guaranteed to be quick 
at taking instruction, and taught it to 
leap at the throat of anyone who said 
“This is a stick-up.” One night last 
week a masked man came in, just as he 
had foreseen, but he did not say “This is 
a stick-up.”. He said “ Will you let me 
have all the money in your cash register, 
please?” and the dog sat looking on, 
wagging its tail gently, while the deal 
was concluded. 


Second Year Garden 


Y love, I’m planting madly—as you so rightly state, 
You’re stuck inside your office, but I am free and here— 








And thinking of the tree-roots mixed in with bits of slate 
That used to be this border until you got it clear. 


I’m mowing now, and musing how once the woodbine crept 
Under the tall cow-parsley you dug to make this lawn; 
How (gosh, we’ve started greenfly) the builders’ rubble slept 
Quiet in waist-high nettles before our rosebed’s dawn— 


Ah, love, the strange rich rhubarb sprouting from rusty wheels, 
The thistleheads and burrs of that August dead and past 
When I would wander, happy as anybody feels 
At having got a garden to garden in at last, 


But, love, if you’ll forgive me, just slightly revelling 
In how, till you got busy, J couldn’t do a thing. 
— ANGELA MILNE 
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Cars and Petrol 


WO of the widely publicized swords 

of Damocles that were alleged to 
hang dangerously over the motor-car 
industry—a higher purchase tax and 
some increase in the petrol duty—have 
been considerately removed by the 
Chancellor. The threat had depressed 
the shares concerned. Its removal has 
not yet received its reward in terms of 
price recovery. 

The prosperity of the British motor- 
car industry is impressive; so much so 
that some masochists are already begin- 
ning to worry whether the industry may 
not be growing to the point at which it 
may not hold the whole British economy 
in the hollow of its hands—as tends to 
be the case in America. 

Even if this be so here is no cause 
for immediate concern. The prospect 
for the industry’s further expansion is 
good. News has recently been received 
from two of the leading groups. One, 
alas, which is of no direct concern to 
shareholders in this country is Vauxhall 
Motors. The acceleration in its profits 
over the past three years matches that 
of any of its products. A loss of 
{1,134,000 in 1957 was turned into a 
profit of £756,000 for 1958 and this 
swelled almost nine-fold to {6,428,000 
in 1959. The dividend took £2,674,000, 
but it goes across the Atlantic to 
General Motors. 

This has been a mutually beneficial 
investment. The controlling group in 
the United States must now be receiving 
an adequate return. The company has 
doubled the number of its employeés 
over t.u.e past six years. It has become 
one of the pillars of the economy of a 
wide area at Luton. It will soon be 
spreading its employment to Merseyside. 

The market was more directly inter- 
ested in the British Motor Corporation 
interim dividend. A performance can 
be excellent yet disappointing. That 
seems to have been the case with the 
B.M.C. The 7} per cent interim was 
the same figure as that paid last year. 
But—one moment please—the capital 
has been increased since last year by a 
free scrip issue of 3 new shares for 
every 10 held. Thus a shareholder who 
a year ago held 100 shares now holds 
130 at no additional cost to himself, and 
since the dividend is maintained at 7} 


In the City 


. : —, 


per cent the interim payment on this 
investment has gone up from {7 10s. to 
£9 15s. If the market was disappointed 
with this it must have expected very 
great things. 

Pressed Steel has benefited from the 
boom in the motor-car industry. The 
profits for last year are well up and the 
dividend has been raised from 25 to 
30 per cent. There are no qualms 
from this quarter about the future of the 
motor-car industry, for an expansion 
programme costing {£24 million has 
been set in motion. This is a highly 
efficient enterprise—one of the best 
examples of the marriage of banking 
and industry since the prime stimulus 
in its formation was provided by the 
banking house of Schroder. 


+P .. 


Indoor Farming 


AKE a nostalgic glance at cowpats 

when next you’re walking in the 
fields, because the probability is that, 
before long, you won’t see those familiar 
landmarks any more. You won't see 
herds of cattle grazing, or have to 
beware of the bull, because farm stock 
will be kept at home, immured through- 
out their natural existence in concrete 
covered yards. Instead of cattle being 
driven to the pastures, the pasture will 
be brought to the cattle by forage 
harvesters. 

The system—variously called zero- 
grazing, battery beef, intensive pro- 
duction—-has been developed in 
America; although a primitive form of 
it—called “‘soiling”—was in fact prac- 
tised in this country in Anglo-Saxon 
times. By keeping the animals at home, 
and controlling their diet for them, 
labour costs can be materially reduced, 
and it is said that the production 
capacity of a farm can be increased by 
20 to 30 per cent. The animals are 
healthier and quieter in behaviour. 

Already there are four herds of 
high-yielding milch cows in the English 
counties who, for the past three years, 
have never put their hooves on grass. 
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From cars to oil is a direct step and 
on this occasion a step on a parallel 
road of expansion and prosperity. The 
Shell dividend, an increase from 18} to 
23? per cent tax free, was up to the best 
expectations of the market. On this 
basis the shares now give a yield of over 
5 per cent gross which is more than three 
times covered by available earnings. 

Even more generous is the yield from 
British Petroleum shares. The dividend 
has just been increased from 1s. 9d. to 
2s. 2d. tax free per {1 unit of stock. 
Investment in oil shares is sometimes 
discouraged by reports of a continuing 
abundance in supplies of this com- 
modity. But this cloud has a very broad 
silver lining. ‘The oil companies are 
now reaping the harvest of vast expendi- 
tures on exploration, drilling and 
development. If they can go a little 


slower on this kind of outlay for the 
next few years the picture of available 
profits will change considerably and, 
from the point of view of shareholders, 
for the better. 


— LOMBARD LANE 


There is at least one farm, in Berkshire, 
where fat lambs are being reared along- 
side broiler chickens. At the beginning 
of this month Farmer Tom Hewer, of 
Chilcombe, in Hampshire, installed 
one of the first baby beef units. The 
only factor which is delaying the 
increasing withdrawal of grazing animals 
from the fields is the shortage of the 
right type of machinery to harvest the 
fodder. Home-manufactured machines 
will be available next year. 

There seems every reason to suppose 
that the system, which has revolution- 
ized fowl production, will in effect be 
extended to all other forms of stock 
management. 

In the long run, and not such a long 
run either, we can anticipate the biggest 
change in the face of the countryside 
since the passing of strip-farming. The 
need for hedges and barbed wire, which 
get in the way of mechanical cultiva- 
tions, will steadily diminish. 

The pastures will be empty places, 
regularly trimmed by the harvester like 
a guardsman’s haircut and manured 
with the dung from the yards by, in all 
likelihood, remote-controlled tractors 
and trailers. 

— MACDONALD HASTINGS 

















FOR WOMEN 


Two in a Terrace 


T was not in our minds to live in a 

terrace house in Wapping when 
our engagement was first announced, 
but somehow we found ourselves 
cutting our honeymoon short in its 
fourth week to move into the gem we 
had discovered out East. Unconven- 
tional? Perhaps... but so budget- 
wise! For the price of F & F in a flat 
in the more usual parts of London we 
bought a delightful house—a little 
basic, perhaps, but that can be a virtue 
—in a neat little road running down to 
the Dock. It has four rooms (two up, 
two down, as the locals put it) with the 
front door opening, in a frank way 
entirely typical of the neighbourhood, 
directly into the living-area. (We took 
the internal walls out. They didn’t 
really seem to belong in this day and 
age.) The staircase now pops up in the 
middle of the play and sleeping-area in 
a wholeheartedly crazy fashion. In fact 
we think we have transformed our little 
house into something altogether unique. 
Coming along the Street (as we refer 
to it) either from the main road, which 
simply teems with life, or from the 
Dock, which is similar, the pawky 
mauve of our front door simply shouts 
out aloud how different we are. 

But what, you may ask, about our 
neighbours? Quite frankly, we abso- 
lutely admire them. They are all so 
eager for knowledge, for a start, and not 
in the slightest bit afraid of us. Some- 
times it can be a little embarrassing. 
The bath business, for instance. We 
had to install our own bath when we 
took over, and the only place suitable, 
plumbing-wise, was in the middle of 
the living-area. We made quite a 
feature of it, what with the brass 


knuckle-duster to drain the soap on 
and the ship’s figurehead. But when- 
ever I take a bath, eyes appear at the 
letterbox. At first I was a trifle off-put, 
but now I understand better. There is 
a depth of wonder in those eyes which 
it would be mean of us to ignore. 

At first, I may as well admit, we were 
a little at sea, but it is all so convenient 
for Edward’s job in the City that we 
felt we couldn’t pull out. The only 
positively unkind thing they did was to 
throw old fish at his bowler in. the 
mornings, but Edward learnt to enter 
into the spirit of the thing, and bought 
a neat little polythene cover for it. That 
was the beginning of our understanding. 
For this is one of nature’s democracies; 
everything we have, we share . . . even 


Very Nice 


\V HEN we lived in Turkey there 
were maids. No, no—it’s no use 
all rushing out there now. You might 
not be let in, anyway. Being a bastion 
of democracy so near the Iron Curtain, 
the Turks are particularly fussy that 
way, and want to know all sorts of 
things, like your grandfather’s Christian 
names, and how many jewels you have, 
and whether you intend to spy for a 
Foreign Power, before they let you live 
there. But once in, as I say, maids! 
This is because Turkey is an under- 
developed country, and as the country- 
side is rather more underdeveloped 
than the towns, peasant women like to 
come into town to work, for the sake 
of the extra money, old coffee-tins, 
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if it’s only a joke. We soon learnt not 
to regard the flowers in our tiny cultiva- 
tion-area as entirely our own, nor to 
expect the use of our scooter every day, 
Soon we hope to be stealing from them 
when we are a little nearer to being 
accepted. There have been some very 
encouraging signs recently; Edward 
finds it much easier to keep his jellied 
eels down now, and from time to time 
some very kind people slip special 
permits through the door, which allow 
us to buy soap and margarine and tea 
and things cheaply. We don’t really 
need charity, but it’s nice to know that 
somebody thinks we do. 

What do I do all day? Frankly, our 
little house is so easy to run... no 
loose furniture, of course, and neutral- 
ized bosphor-resin surfaces everywhere 
... that I’m sometimes at a loose end. 
One thing I’m doing, which I’m sure 
will be a hit with the Street, is turning 
the scullery into a sort of super-aviary, 
with masses of budgies from Harrods 
and a very surprising old jardiniére 
planted with chickweed. But that’s 
hardly a full-time occupation. In fact 
we’re quite seriously thinking of ending 
this phase of our marriage a couple of 
years early, and having a child. I don’t 
think we’ll really bring ourselves to do 
it, though, because it would mean 
moving away from our little house. 
After all, we wouldn’t want to risk the 
child growing up to speak the way they 
do around here. — C. J. BAYLISS 


Turk-Ladies 


radio sets, American cigarettes and other 
perks in circulation there. These 
attractions are thrown off by members 
of the overdeveloped countries, mainly 
Americans, who have been let in, 
missionwise, to aid the Turks against 
Communism. 

Turkish peasant women, though 
legally emancipated like all the rest, are 
still firmly rooted in the stern oriental 
tradition of women must work and men 
must see that they get on with it. Our 
maids did not know about days off, or 
overtime, or social equality, or not doing 
the rough. In fact the rough was really 
what they liked best, and they would 
swoosh water about over the stone 
floors of the house, on the theory, 
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apparently, of “the wetter the cleaner,” 
so strenuously that we frequently had 
to paddle down the passage to breakfast. 
It all came, they said, of the dirty 
heathen habit of wearing shoes in the 
house. As to such superficial refine- 
ments of western life as laying tables, 
not cooking everything in mutton-fat, or 
slicing loaves instead of tearing off 
hunks with their hands, they greeted 
these with gales of merry laughter— 
while conceding us our little pleasures 
and doing their best to learn. 

To American housewives especially— 
and we had just come from there—all 
this was strange and revealing; to be 
salaamed, hand to forehead, addressed 
as “very nice Madame-lady” (instead 
of just “hi”) and thanked immoderately 
for such things as old socks and used 
tealeaves, embarrassing. But in spite of 
middle-east—middle-west, etc., the 
twain met gleefully over the “silly 
white kitchen machinery,”’ so despised 
by the Beat and Bum brigade. Zen- 
type philosophy is all very well for anti- 
materialist Americans as they open their 
factory-canned beans, but a few Western 
gadgets do much to brighten the middle- 
eastern way of life. Our maids delighted 
in their first contact with refrigerators, 
pressure-cookers and ail kinds of 
“elektrik”—and were soon treating 
these proofs of Allah’s cleverness with a 
casual familiarity and terrifying dis- 
regard for their dangers, which must 
constantly have tempted Him. 

They adored, too, insect sprays and 
D.D.T. bombs, waging ferocious total 
war on such bugs, fleas and other native 
fauna as sometimes accompanied mem- 
bers of the household home after visits 
to the cinema, or other public places. 

Our maids’ chief troubles were with 
their menfolk. Husbands in cloth caps 
would arrive at all hours of the day and 
night, demanding money, or marital 
rights, or collections of empty bottles, 
or, quite often, the immediate return of 
the wife to the village because of sowing, 
or the harvest, or because one of the 
oxen was indisposed and the other 
needed help with the ploughing. If 
America is a Mom-minded country, 
Turkey is very definitely a Pop- or 
Baba-minded one, and the women 
generally yielded sorrowfully to all the 
devices and desires of their men’s hearts. 
Husbands they, implied with fatalistic 
shrugs, were like illness, or accidents or 
earthquakes—just one of those things. 


* 


Owing to this tendency of theirs to 
depart suddenly, we had quite a series 
of maids. For when one was called 
away on urgent business at home, she 
would kindly replace herself in our 
service by a friend or relation. So it 
might happen that we would wake one 
morning to find a total stranger beaming 
and bowing across the lake of water in 
the passage; and though language 
difficulty prevented us from ever knowing 
the full story, husband trouble, we could 
be certain, was at the bottom of it. 


Not that it mattered to us. The new 
one would be as gay, tough and obliging 
as her predecessor. But we minded for 
the one who had gone. Sad, after a 
brief but joyous encounter with the 
American Dream, to be dumped back 
in a mud-hut, in an underdeveloped 
Anatolian village, with no D.D.T., no 
plumbing and no “elektrik,’ by a 
husband who might wear a western cap, 
but who had some very underdeveloped 
ideas beneath it. 

— FRANCES KOENIG 


Beauty Bar 


AILY and unrebuked I buy anew 
New bottled promise of eternal youth, 
Not fashion-foolish in the face of trade, 
Nor wholly trusting everything I see, 

But yet, in hope, as quickly subject to 

Some symptom of a sediment of truth 
As Eve to the soft sell the serpent made 
Under the apple tree. 


This bottled blend might bend the bitter rule, 
This jar or that might hold the golden stuff 
To meet my most extreme imagining 
And go where my extreme desire would go. 
Might, or might not. I am not quite a fool, 
And bear my disappointments well enough. 
The only really intolerable thing 
Is not to know. 


























CELIA HOLLAND 








‘Mother! Stop prying!” 
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Toby Competitions 


No. 110—Twisters 


OMPETITORS are asked to provide 
crossword clues—the more ingenious 
the better—for the following words: 


CIRCUMBENDIBUS ANGOSTURA 
PERLUSTRATION HUMERUS 
HOODWINK DEGLUTINATE 


A prize consisting of a framed Punch 
original, to be selected from all available 
drawings, is offered for the best entry. 
Runners-up receive a one-guinea book 
token. The closing date for entries has 
been advanced. They must be received by 
first post on Wednesday, April 27. Address 
to Tosy COMPETITION No. 110, Punch, 
10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 


Report on Competition No. 107 
(Push-button Prestige) 


Competitors were asked to draft an 
advertisement for a useless but impressive 
gadget suitable for managing directors. 
Many entries showed curious knowledge 
of both advertising and managing directors. 
There was a good deal of repetition. Some 
entries were so outré that one could hardly 
imagine what experience cou!d lie behind 
them. The winner of the framed Punch 
original is: 

V. DENIS VANDERVELDE 
5 GLOUCESTER WALK 
KENSINGTON 
LONDON, W.8 


This year, a PLATWIZZLE! Is your 
managing director a lady? Are you wonder- 
ing just what to present to a top boss who 
wouldn’t know what to do with our famous 
Crystal Cigar-Piercer? Now “ Bijouteries ” 
proudly announce the ONLY gift for the 
non-smoking director—the PLATWIZZLE. 

Gorgeously be-ringed in platinum 
(encrusted with crystals or rhinestones), 
exquisitely engineered to resemble in every 
dimple the index finger of a true artiste, 
the fully-articulated PLATWIZZLE can be 
relied upon every time for accurate, swift 
and comp!etely hygienic dialling, at home 
or in the executive suite; and a thousand 
other uses, too! 

GET HER A PLATWIZZLE. 


Book tokens to the following: 
AUTOMATION AT Top LEVEL 


Recent time and motion studies carried 
out at managerial level have revealed dis- 
turbing results. Did you know that 30%, 
of a managing director’s time is spent in 
doodling? 

Think how this time could be used 
profitably, e.g. making golf appointments, 
reading The Times, etc. Now industry has 
found the answer—the “ AUTOMADOODLE.’ 
The “ Automadoodle” looks just like an 
ordinary desk blotter except that it is 
already covered in printed doodles. Leading 
artists and psychologists have designed each 
sheet. Drawings of attractive blondes and 
champagne bottles are intersversed with 
famous people’s names and telephone num- 
bers and cryptic statements, such as 





“Yus, I know. 





THEN AS NOW 


If the cricket season began late fifty years ago, at least the football season 
stopped sooner 





OUR OPENING MATCH. 


“T say, Bill, you’ve got that pad on the wrong leg.” 
I thought as I were goin’ in t’other end!” 


May 16, 1906 
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“ £20,000,000 profit.” The “Automadoodle” 
saves time, looks attractive and impresses 
clients—get one for your office now. 

Charles Cooper, 23 Mackeson Road, 
Hampstead, N.W.3 


Humour in staff relations is essential but 
too often the manager’s presence overawes 
the staff and his wit is wasted, his pun 
unperceived and his repartee unregarded. 
If only someone would laugh at the right 
moment ...! What is the answer? 

The Tee-Hee Laughleader, a_battery- 
operated miniature record-player which 
fits cunningly into the executive’s vest 
pocket. 

As the director makes a auip he operates 
a concealed switch and from the Laugh- 
leader’s amplifier comes a titter, chuckle, 
giggle and guffaw. 

The titter normally breaks down all 
reserve and, with the staff lauching un- 
control!lab!v, the chief makes his exit. 

The Tee-Hee Laughleader is a must for 
every executive. 

The orice? It’s really laughable—only 
100 guineas (battery extra). 

G. E. Harvey, 19 Franklyn Avenue, 
Crewe, Cheshire 


TiRED EYES? You need a READERMASTER 
AUTOMATIC LETTER REMOVER. (As used by 
top executive in U.S.A.) Completely new 
to this country. Just clip letter to holder 
and switch on. Letter will move slowly left 
and right while vour eves stay still. It is 
calculated that one average-length business 
letter involves 40-50 eve movements. 
Multiply this by only one day’s correspond- 
ence, documents, etc. and you will realize 
the tremendous strain imposed on your 
eye muscles. 

Invest in a READERMASTER and add a 
business-like luxury to your desk. Superbly 
finished in black enamel with so!'id gold 
letter clip. 30 guineas. (Adjustable speed 
control switch extra.) 


Mrs. Florence Bastie, The Studio, 
Bedham, Fittleworth, Sussex 

‘ 

BE-THE-JONESES-BUSINESSMEN. — You 


spend more of your waking hours in your 
office than at home! Here’s a brand new 
way to bring your office up-to-date—order 
a 1961 calendar now! For a nominal sub- 
scription, allowable for taxation, we supply 
twelve genuine, live, Pin-up Girls (a 
different one for each month) to hold a 
calendar, with daily literary motto, in your 
private office during working hours. Large 
easily-read tyne and figures. You merely 
supply standing-room and L.V.s; we 
arrange regular delivery and collection. 
Reduction for five-day-week offices. State 
exact requirements. We can match them. 
Decorative Grisettes Ltd. Dept. “P,” 
London, W.C.1. Licensed by L.C.C. 

Eric Edwards, 25 Wetstone Lane, West 
Kirby, Wirral 


Book tokens also to J. A. Lindon, 89 
Terrace Road, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey; 
John L. Mackwood, Ship Inn, Itchenor, 
Chichester Harbour, Sussex; Howard Lien, 
12 Tavistock Drive, Newlands, Glasgow, 
S.3; Andrew T. Fabian, 37 Kings Hall 
Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Treasure Hunt 
Klondike. Pierre Berton. W. H. Allen, 30/- 


A Hand Full of Diamonds. V. G. C. 

Norwood. Boardman, 18/- 

VERYONE went to the Klondike. 
E Driven by envy, avarice or plain 
curiosity, they trudged over the 
frozen passes to the creek where you 
could pick gold nuggets off the ground. 

They included an English nobleman, 
with his valet, an Oxford don, five 
hundred widows prospecting for matri- 
mony, and Auntie Times herself, in the 
person of her colonial correspondent, 
Flora Shaw, who picked her dainty but 
determined way over dying pack-ponies 
on the White Pass, “her skirts of lady- 
like length, her hair neatly coiled.” 

On August 17th, - 1896, George 
Washington Carmack, a true sourdough, 
born and reared a prospector and 
married to an Indian wife, pulled “a 
thumb-sized chunk of gold ” from the 
rock. 

His discovery on a creek of the 
Yukon known to the Indians as 
“Thron-diuck,” or Klondike, started 
the last great gold rush. A hundred 
thousand men and women set out for 
the North-West. 

Berton estimates that thirty thous- 
and reached Dawson City, the log- 
cabin village conjured out of a swamp 
almost overnight by Joe Ladue, a 
sharp operator who never looked for 
gold but made a fortune out of 
property. 

Only a hundred men, and they the 
original prospectors, became rich— 
for the Klondike was not the richest 
gold strike. 

Of those, many lost their fortunes 
through unwise property deals. 
Others went mad. There were several 
suicides. The “King of the Klon- 
dike,” Big Alex McDonald—who 
Offered his guests nuggets from a 
bowl on the sideboard as others offer 
chocolates—came to England and 
married a London girl, but died 





alone, chopping wood in the Klondike. 
He called gold “ trash.” 

There were the cranks like the 
founders of the Klondike and Cuba Ice 
Towing and Anti-Yellow Fever Com- 
pany (who planned to tow icebergs to 
the south seas and make cold compresses 
for fever victims). 

Mrs. Mary Hitchcock, widow of a 
United States admiral, went there with 
a companion, two Great Danes, an ice- 
cream freezer, a parrot and several 
canaries, two cages full of live pigeons, 
a gramophone, a zither, a _ portable 
bowling-alley and a huge marquee. They 
found streets of mud, and the Regina 
Hotel serving Lobster Newburg to pros- 
pectors who paid inflated prices in gold 
dust. Hoteliers made their fortunes by 
pann:nz the sawdust off the floor each 
evening. 

But in spite of the vivid stories of 
Jack London and Robert Service, there 
was little lawlessness. “If you get into 
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2._PAUL DEHN 
Films, News Chronicle 
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trouble, call a policeman,” wrote one 
resident. The Mounties kept order. 
William Ogilvie, the Canadian govern- 
ment surveyor, recorded claims worth 
millions but steadfastly refused to make 
a cent himself, because he was a govern- 
ment servant. 

There have teen many books on the 
Klondike. But Pierre Berton, whose 
father took part in the gold rush, has 
distilled the essence of it in a vivid 
impressionistic story. 

V. G. C. Norwood, whose prospecting 
has been done in Guiana and Brazil, 
would have been at home in the gold 
rush. He is optimistic and dramatic and 
distrustful. Norwood’s jungle is peopled 
with vicious anacondas and _ snarling 
panthers. Even the mosquitos descend 
in “teeming, veracious multitudes.” 
And when insects are so truthful, how 
can one doubt an author? 

But there is more to these prospectors 
than avarice. Diamonds may be a girl’s 

best friend, and gold the mistress of 

mankind. I cannot visualize Big Alex 

McDonald (or Mr. Norwood for that 

matter) sitting hopefully at home 

filling in his pools coupon in hopes 
of a fortune. 
— DAVID WAINWRIGHT 


NEW FICTION 


Bend Sinister. Vladimir Nabokov. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 15/- 

The Hooligan. Rudolf Nassauer. Peter 

Owen, 16/- 

A Canticle for Leibowitz. Walter Miller. 

Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 16/- 

Fuel for the Flame. Alec Waugh. 

Cassell, 18/- 

Three of this week’s books deal, in an 
important way, with major schemes— 
with the relations of knowledge and 
innocence, of totalitarianism and indi- 
vidual integrity, of the brute nature of 
man and the pure pursuit of intellect, 
of the oppressor and the oppressed. All 
three are struggling toward a voice, a 
manner of writing which can convey the 
intensity of the problems they propound; 
all don’t quite make it, but merit high 
respect for the nature of the attempt. 














The harsh comic voice, the wry view of 
things, has a special importance in our day 
and age. Finding a voice, a way of writing, 
when there are so many available in the 
tradition yet when no one seems quite right, 
is the problem, and when Mann parodies, 
when Auden turns buffoon, when Beckett 
finds farce in the problem of a faithless 
age, we see a sophisticated answer. The 
comic tone represents our lack of sureness, 
our rejection of Victorian high-seriousness, 
our need to wrap things up. Bend Sinister 
is, in fact, a comedy about totalitarianism; 
hideous events are seen through the screen 
of farce. Adam Krug, leading philosopher 
in a small state, tries to withdraw himself 
from the problem of a coup d’état which has 
placed the Ekwilist party in power. Here 
the satire turns on the west, on America, 
for the Ekwilists seek to do away with 
discrimination by intelligence or individual 
superiority—yet paradoxically they need 
the blessing of their one great intellect for 
their new régime. The fab!e is handled with 
a rhetorical zest that is occasionally 
offensive; Nabokov plays with his tale, does 
tricks, stands on his head. The story hasn’t 
quite evolved from the study, where the 
writer can put in personal jokes. Yet the 
strain between style and fab!e is meaning- 
ful; it is a moral fable told in an amoral 
voice. 

The Hooligan uses not comedy but a 
heightened level of discourse (in the manner 
of Canetti’s Auto da Fe) to present the 
rise of a fascist superman philosophy out 
of the desire of man to be something more 
than a clerk, a petty bourgeois. Raskolnikov 
becomes Himmler. Nassauer’s anti-hero, a 
prison-camp bully, seeks to liberate himself 
from the law of ordinary men by cruelty, 
in an attempt to rediscover deep love; he is 
a kind of Wilsonian outsider. The tale is 
a universal one, about the relation of 
oppressor and oppressed; the author’s 
attitude mixes disgust and respect. 

In A Canticle for Leibowitz the heighten- 
ing that makes the fadle universal is the 


d 








manner of science fiction; the theme is the 
conflict of the pursuit of knowledge and 
the individual conscience fearing its misuse. 
The history of the world is retold by 
postulating a period after the destruction 
of our society in the late 1960s by “the 
demon Fallout.” This becomes the fall; a 
primitive society re-evol!ves and the cycle 
is repeated until the second Atomic Age 
destroys itself. The tale is centred in the 
monastery of St. Leibowitz, a former 
atomic scientist who seeks shelter with 
the church when the Simpletons try to kill 
all intellectuals and destroy all books after 
Fa'lout. The book is strangely pretentious 
in that it tries for more than it can accomp- 
lish; its religious feeling is in excess of 
what it tries to communicate (the fault in 
Charles Williams or the early William 
Golding). 

All three books suffer in different ways 
from their pretensions; the important thing 
is that they have them. It is depressing 
to think they will be outsold by Fuel in the 
Flame, which has no pretensions whatso- 
ever. Alec Waugh knows what the public 
wants—a fat, filmable story about upper 
middle class expatriates on the oil island 
of Karak, with the Governor’s  step- 
daughter sleeving with a half-caste and 
skulduggery defeated by cunning Colonel 
Forester, adviser to the C.I.D. Mr. Waugh 
is terribly good at the job and I can promise 
a finished tale, with suspense, passion and 
lots of local colour. 

— MALCOLM BRADBURY 


A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES 


Sir Walter Raleigh. Willard M. Wallace. 

Princeton and O.U.P., 35/- 

The career of Raleigh is a warning 
against sentimentalizing the Tudor mon- 
archy. His services to England as a naval 
tactician, a colonial projector and a writer 
were rewarded by continual badgering; he 
was always being banished from court or 
impr:soned or tricked out of money. His 
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unpopularity was caused, not by seriously 
harming his country but by his thrustful- 
ness, his intellectual arrogance and _per- 
haps his intellectual superiority, his liking 
for money and an unjustified reputation 
for falseness. Both Elizabeth and James 
treated him badly. One sometimes feels that 
the glories of the Elizabethan age were in 
spite of Elizabeth, as the glories of the 
Victorian Age were in spite of Victoria. 

Raleigh is a fascinating man to read 
about, even when the biography is as badly 
written as this one. There have already 
been a number of Lives, which Professor 
Wallace usefully summarizes, and he 
collects a good deal of scattered material. 
His book might be helpful to students 
wanting an up-to-date account of Raleigh's 
career; but it is artless beyond belief. 

— R.G.G. P. 


Journal of a Man of Letters. Paul 
Léautaud. Translated by Geo‘frey 
Sainsbury. Chatto & Windus, 25/- 
When Paul Léautaud went to the 

H6pital Pasteur in 1905 he was given a 

disconcerting diagnosis: “My reflexes 

show me to be very highly strung, exag- 
geratedly so. In short I’m a thoroughly 
mervous and irritable type.” Nervous, 
indeed: and Léautaud’s journal confirms 
the doctor’s findings, for it is the stream- 
of-consciousness diary of an introspect-ve, 
morbidly sensitive literary journalist. 
Léautaud writes his journal with disarming 
honesty, with cynical frankness. He dis- 
cusses his failures (and occasionally his 
triumphs) with women, he describes his 
lost illusions, his disappointed literary 
ambitions. His journal is also more than 
his personal apology: it is a candid com- 

mentary on French literary life from 1893 

to 1907, and it casts many tiny sidelights 

on Huysmans, Valéry, Anatole France, 

Gide, Colette, Claudel and the rest. One 

cannot for a moment agree with the pub- 

lishers that the result is comparable only 
with the journals of the Goncourt brothers 
and Gide; but it is revealing and at times 
entertaining, and it has been adequately 
translated. — j.R. 


A Hermit Disclosed. Raleigh Trevelyan. 

Longmans, 30/- 

The hermit was one Jimmy Mason, the 
eccentric son of an Essex farmer, who died 
in 1942 at the age of eighty-four, having 
lived in extreme squalor and almost com- 
plete solitude for sixty years. The chance 
discovery of Mason’s journal, together with 
other personal documents, aroused Mr. 
Trevelyan’s interest in the hermit, and this 
remarkable book is the result of his pro- 
longed and assiduous researches into the 
old man’s life and background. His quest 
led him into some odd bypaths, both social 
and documentary, and the main interest of 
the story lies not so much in the character 
of the hermit himself as in the extfa- 
ordinarily vivid and detailed evocation of 
a primitive rural community sixty-odd years 
ago. The facts revealed are astonishing: 
Cold Comfort Farm itself could hardly 
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have been starker or more sinister than 
Great Canfield in the 1890s. 

This is a splendid book: a valuable con- 
tribution to social history which has at the 
same time the fascination of a detective- 
story. —yj. B. 


The Fabulous Showman. 
Hutchinson, 21/- 
America owes much to Phineas Bar- 

num’s abysmally puritanical childhood, 

which fired him to make public enter- 
tainment accepted and respectable. He 
came properly to the circus only when he 
was sixty; until then he was the owner 
of the American Museum and _ the 
impresario of General Tom Thumb and 
on a higher level of Jenny Lind, the first 

American culture barrier. Not always 

scrupulous about his claims—the Feejee 

Mermaid, for instance, was part monkey, 

part fish—he said “As for the cry 

‘humbug,’ it never harmed me.” He also 

said “Every crowd has a silver lining.” 

The first modern showman, he had a genius 

for original advertisement, keeping a single 

elephant that ploughed his own fields when- 
ever the New York—New Haven train was 
passing. 

Mr. Wallace’s biography of this outsize 
and engaging personality is thorough and 
vividly written. But unfortunately he is 
wrong when he states that Vanity Fair 
appeared in Punch. —E.0O.D.K. 


Irving Wallace. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 
Small Boat to the Skagerrak. Roger 

Pilkington. Macmillan, 25/- 

It nowhere appears in this fourth story 
of her journeyings who or how many were 
the crew of small-boat Commodore, but 
from the exact agreement between the text 
and more than twenty trim and tight line 
drawings it is clear that Donald Knight, 
illustrator, was one of the company, while 
Commodore herself is credited with 
charmingly sociable personality. Through 
the dim monotonous expanses familiar 
from The Riddle of the Sands this un- 
adventured travelling takes one by sheltered 
Danish water-ways on to a region of 
unnumbered blissful small islands along 
the western shores of Sweden. Wherever 
he goes the author is busy harvesting 
decoratively horrific local legends, but his 
tale is at its best when it concerns itself 
with almost nothing at all, merely 
surrendering itself to the murmurs of six- 
knot unhindered sliding forward on a 
cushion of lolloping wavelets. Aptly and 
constantly the word “pretty” recurs in 
the narrative. No one can scorn it in a 
small summer-days craft where nothing 
ever goes wrong. —c. Cc. P. 


The Sacred Mushroom. Andrija Puharich. 

Gollancz, 21/- 

A young man with psychometric gifts 
speaks and writes the ancient Egyptian 
language when in trance, though ignorant 
language when in trance, though ignorant 
of it when not: as Ra Ho Tep, a prince 
mushroom, Amanita muscaria, which has 
hallucinogenic properties and is used in 






































“* You're not disturbing me—I was just doodling.” 


certain sacred ceremonies. And then the 
lady assistant of the parapsychologist 
investigating the case reveals through auto- 
matic writing (to which she is not ordinarily 
given) where specimens of this mushroom 
can be found. 

In fact the whole affair is amazing. 
Aldous Huxley says that Dr. Puharich is 
“one of the most brilliant minds in para- 
psychology,” so it is the more regrettable 
that he has chosen to write up this case 
as if he were contributing to Amazing 
Stories. In this form it will be of fascinat- 
ing interest to readers of that sort of 
publication, but not of much to other 
parapsychologists. —B. A. Y. 


Truth and Opinion: Historical 
C. V. Wedgwood. Collins, 16/- 
Miss Wedgwood is stronger when she 

is lucidly, vividly, learnedly and _intelli- 
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Essays. 


gently writing the history of the 
seventeenth century than when she is 
generalizing about the relations of Art, 
Truth and History. Her more speculative 
essays show a lack of bent for speculation. 
The second half of the book, where the 
essays are all connected with early Stuart 
history, is incomparably more authoritative 
and stimulating. When Miss Wedgwood 
discusses the part Charles I’s foreign policy 
played in causing the Civil War or the way 
that England and Scotland, which James I 
had hoped to bring together under the 
Crown, came together against the Crown 
in; his son’s reign, she brings a lively 
mind to bear on something she has studied 
in detail. She combines provocative dicta 
with some delightful facts: producers of 
masques adopted various methods of dis- 
tracting the audience’s attention during 
scene-changes before they hit on the device 

















- 


of lowering the curtain. One used to plant 

a man at the back to cry “ Fire!” or simu- 

late the cracking of the wooden gallery. 
— R. G. G. P. 


CREDIT BALANCE 

What Do You Say, Dear? Sesyle Joslin 
and Maurice Sendak. Faber, 9/6. 
Children’s book—ages three to _ six, 
roughly. One page contains an unlikely 
contretemps and the next the correct polite 
remark to deal with it. Pleasant, normal 
drawings. 


AT THE PLAY 


The Music Box Show (PALLADIUM) 


AVING always fought shy of 

Liberace, I capitulated at last and 

found that from a collector’s point 
of view I had left it too late. Those who 
should know tell me he is a much less 
flamboyant and sugared performer than 
he was a few years ago. This is a relative 
statement in the case of a man who changes 
his clothes every five minutes, who has 
spangles all over his dinner jacket and 
diamonds everywhere except in his hair; 
but it may explain why, somewhat to my 
surprise, I rather liked him as a man. He 
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[The League of Gentlemen 


Major Race—NIGEL PATRICK 
Lt.-Colonel Hyde—JacK HAWKINS 


has very nice manners, and in a friendly 
way is extremely eager to please. 

The technical tricks by which he 
fascinates his audience soon become 
familiar. He is the kind of pianist 
whose performance consists of an 
elaborate display of fireworks, and whose 





REP. SELECTION 


Library, Manchester, The Beaux’ 
Stratagem, until May 7th. 

Northampton Rep., Brothers in Law, 
until April 23rd. 

Theatre Royal, Lincoln, The 
Unexpected Guest, until April 23rd. 

Castle, Farnham, The Far Off Hills, 
until April 23rd. 











hands, when they are not weaving about 
like demented butterflies, keep rising above 
his head as if unsuccessfully hailing a cab. 
It is the sort of playing that the greater 
public adore. But I found him vastly prefer- 
able, and much less sentimental, than some 
of the American crooners I have suffered. 
Not until the end did he turn on the 
treacle and really give us the works with 
“ Smile When Your Heart is Aching,” with 
lights to match; it was painful enough, but 
brief. But he sang very little and seemed 
more inclined to dance. 

He has three pianos, one with a glass top, 
and I suppose to mark his changes of mood, 
screens in different pastel shades slid down 
behind him while he played, making me 
feel a little seasick. It seems to me he gives 
us fair warning by calling himself “ Mr. 
Showmanship.” But the warmth of his 
personality turns the edge of dislike. 

He is, of course, the big turn at the 
Palladium, and acts as compére for most 
of the others, who include Janet Medlin, 
the Beverley Sisters, Los Gatos, who are 
tumblers, the Bob de Voye Trio, adagio 
artists, and The Ballet Trianos, a team of 
charming Spanish dancers. But the moment 
that was worth all the rest of the evening 
came when an able ventrilocuist named 
Saveen, with a stuffed dog that was barking 
maddeningly, produced a live dog, who 
watched his colleague for some time with 
marked distaste and then, opening his jaws 
in a perfect imitation of a puppet, exclaimed 
“Drop dead ! ” 


Recommended 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

One Way Pendulum (Criterion—6/1/60), 
hilarious essay in higher lunacy. The 
Amorous Prawn (Saville—16/12/59), good 
farcical comedy. Make Me an Offer (New— 
23/12/59), gay lowlife musical. 

— ERIC KEOWN 


AT THE PICTURES 


The League of Gentlemen 
Lunch on the Grass 


N spite of certain lines and situations 
rather too obviously aimed at the 
groundlings, The League of Gentlemen 
(Director: Basil Dearden) is very effective 
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and enjoyable. It is essentially another of 
those pieces about an elaborately-planned 
robbery by a team of experts, a theme that 
has been growing steadily more popular 
since Rififi. But it has the basis of an idea 
that seems to have been overlooked 
hitherto: the idea that if men trained and 
expert in the arts of war were to apply their 
skill with equal care, organization and ruth- 
lessness in the service of crime, only one 
or two lucky—or unlucky—accidents could 
prevent their getting away with it. Certain!y 
there are holes in the story, and improba- 
bilities. Could he really have found out so 
much? Would they all have been able to 
act so well? Wouldn’t they inevitably have 
been separated in the traffic? Questions like 
these occur to one afterwards, but not at 
the time. As a bit of sheer entertainment, 
an intelligent and often amusing thriller, 
the thing is admirable, and admirab!y done 
as a film. 

The pattern is much the same as usual: 
introduction of the nefarious team one by 
one in their different home circumstances, 
assembly for the briefing, preparations and 
rehearsals, and then (forty minutes from the 
end) the operation starts, the pace quickens 
to the climax. The leader and prime miover 
is ex-Lt.-Col. Hyde (Jack Hawkins), whom 
we see at the start setting his plan in 
motion by inviting to a meeting seven men 
about each of whom he knows three things. 
Each is an Army-trained specialist in a 
necessary part of the proposed “operation”; 
each is in need of money; and each is a 
dubious character, some being wanted by 
the police. It is what amounts to blackmail 
on his part that holds them together at 
first, but then—this is very well shown— 
they develop a corporate feeling and 
take a delight in working together on the 
preparations. 

There are splendidly comic scenes and 
episodes, including one at an Army supply 
depét (where the team acquires its weapons) 
which while full of character, and justifying 
its place in the story, is still funny enough 
to please simple-hearted lovers of con- 
ventional army-life comedy. Similarly with 
many other scenes and details: they can 
be appreciated on more than one level. For 
instance, an acid remark of Hyde’s that 
comes over as a plain laugh line is enough, 
when considered in conjunction with a 
momentary gesture of his some time later, 
to tell us why he lives alone and why he is 
bitter about it. This is real script-writing 
(Bryan Forbes—who also plays one of the 
seven—from the novel by John Boland); 
even if no one thought of that gesture till 
the scene was being made, it’s still script- 
writing, because it could be in the script. 

This is the first production of a new 
outfit, Allied Film Makers; good luck to 
them. 


It may be censorship cutting that has 
made Le Déjeuner sur l’Herbe, or Lunch 
on the Grass (Director: Jean Renoir) con- 
fusingly disjointed as a story; but even 
apart from that it seems to me unworthy 
of its director’s great name. There are some 
lovely visual effects, as well as plenty that 
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jook artificially brightly-coloured like those 
of The Green Mare’s Nest, but otherwise 
| thought it a conspicuous waste of a 
number of good people. Ostensibly a blow 
against the worship of science, it is dedi- 
cated to the proposition that the very idea 
of artificial insemination is so hilariously 
funny that only the simplest characterization 
and motivation is necessary in a story that 
has anything to do with it. The time is the 
fantastic future, and there is a biologist 
President of Europe (Paul Meurisse) who 
means to introduce universal A.I.D.; a 
happy child of nature (Catherine Rouvel) 
js eager to be one of his test subjects, and 
—you guessed it—he falls in love with her 
and makes her pregnant in the usual way. 
In a foreword, M. Renoir observes that 
while more and more people are taking 
themselves seriously he is “resolutely on 
the side of the lunatics ”; but the film—at 
least this version of it—suggests that he was 
misled into thinking that good nonsense 
needs less labour than good sense. There 
are pleasing incidental moments, but as a 
whole the thing seemed to me almost 
stapdash. 


Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Writing before Easter, I’m not sure what 
will still be available when you read this, 
but The Four Hundred Blows (16/3/60) 
is my first recommendation. No doubt 
Can-Can (30/3/60) is still there. Lift to 
the Scaffold (30/3/60) and Seven Thieves 
(6/4/60) are worth seeing. 

The League of Gentlemen (see above— 
116 mins.) is among the releases, and 
another is the thoroughly <njoyable comedy 
Please Don’t Eat the Daisies (13/4/60— 
111 mins.). — RICHARD MALLETT 


ON THE AIR 


Dempsey Does It 


ITUATION comedy (annoying phrase, 
but it makes a convenient label) 
presents more pitfalls for the television 

writer than any other kind of script I can 
think of except possibly the party political 
broadcast, and I was delighted to see that 
Patrick Campbell had braved its terrors, 
with Vivienne Knight, in a series called 
“Don’t Do It, Dempsey!” (BBC). Camp- 
bell is just the man to add a little style 
and wit to a department that has dithered 
too long between music-hall slapstick and 
half-cocked West End farce. His dialogue 
is unfailingly funny—precisely overheard 
and then distilled with cunning. Moreover 
his pet formula, in which a character 
gtadually becomes embroiled in uproar or 
calamity through a sort of crazy logical 
progression of events, is just the thing for 
a series of half-hour comedies. (Pale 
shadows of it have been seen before.) He 
was perhaps in quieter mood than usual 
in the first Dempsey offering, and I felt 
that John Harrison’s production dawdled 
in places, especially near the beginning. 
But the piece was neatly formed, its comic 
exaggerations were nicely controlled, and 
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[Don’t Do It, Dempsey! 


BRIAN REECE 


we feit we were dealing with people. (So 
often in such items we are asked to laugh 
at cardboard cut-outs gone a bit frayed at 
the edges.) Brian Reece, as Dempsey, sur- 
prised me by the restraint of his perform- 
ance. I had expected rather broader play- 
ing: this was deft light-comedy work— 
not a double-take out of place, and a 
character built up with assured, unforced 
touches. Marla Landi had lots of hushed 
ooh-la-la as the dream-girl from Paris (the 
policy seems to be to introduce a pin-up 
every week). And I tiked John Cooper’s 
sets. 

As an example of the dreadful depths 
to which situation comedy can be made to 
sink I recommend for your brief attention 
the series called “Tell it to the Marines ” 
(A-R), in which week by week a group 
of capable actors plough through thirty 
minutes of quite surprisingly infantile 
drivel. (Equity should surely have powers 
to protect them from such a fate.) This 
series was “ devised by Ted Willis,” and the 
last spasm I endured was written, if I 
caught the name correctly, by Tony 
Jemmett. It may have been breathtakingly 
ingenious of Mr. Willis to devise a humor- 
ous dramatic entertainment in which officers 
and lesser fry of the Navy and the Marines 
get themselves into scrapes and muddles 
reminiscent of the adventures of the inmates 
of Greyfriars School, although I venture, 
with all possible respect, to doubt it. As 
to the manner in which his master plan 
is being carried out, it is surely a mistake 
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“Punch in the Cinema.” Odeon 
Cinema, Lincoln. 

For South African readers: Univer- 
sity College Library, Salisbury, 
S. Rhodesia, from April 25. 

“Punch with Wings.” London Air- 
port Central. 
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to present all serving officers as gibbering 
idiots and all other ranks or ratings as 
backward children. The fun which results 
can only be dismal, clodhopping foolishness, 
and this is now being achieved with 
depressing regularity. Undoubtedly this 
kind of thing reaches a keen and ready 
public, for there are still thousands of 
adults in Great Britain whose favourite 
literature is the child’s comic strip. From 
this point of view it may be said that 
programmes of the “Tell It To The 
Marines” variety serve a useful purpose: 
they are a constant reminder of the pockets 
of abysmal underdevelopment which still 
remain in these islands whether we have 
ever had it so good or not. 


The BBC’s “Eye on Research” pro- 
grammes are usually successful, depite a 
feeling of haste which sometimes creeps in 
(inevitable when, for example, an attempt 
is made to explain the electron microscope 
to the layman in half an hour). I am often 
astonished at the elaborate intricacy of the 
models used for demonstration, since they 
are frequently seen for no longer than a few 
seconds, and then presumably cast aside 
into some fantastic prop-room. (“ This four- 
foot working model of the inside of a 
shrimp might come in handy again some- 
time. Put it on the top shelf there.”) The 
current series on the work of Fellows of 
the Royal Society, to celebrate the Ter- 
centenary Year, opened well with an 
examination of the part played by radio 
astronomy in probing the secret of the 
birth of the universe. Raymond Baxter’s 
wonder and enthusiasm were perfectly off- 
set by the calm, self-effacing attitude of the 
scientists he questioned, notably Professor 
Martin Ryle. This series has obviously 
involved a great deal of hard work and 
planning, and all honour is due to the 
producers, Philip Daly and Gerald Leech 
—and, indeed, to everyone concerned. 

— HENRY TURTON 
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[Rhinocéros 


Bérenger—JEAN-LOUIS BARRAULT 


AT THE THEATRE IN PARIS—2 


Rhinocéros (ODEON)—Les Séquestrés d’Altona (RENAISSANCE)—La Ffument du Roi 
(THEATRE DE ParRIS)—Blaise (NOUVEAUES). 


ITH Rhinocéros Eugene Ionesco 

moves a little nearer the commer- 

cial theatre, but it is still a 
highly original and amusing play. A 
satire on conformity, it portrays a pro- 
vincial France in which one by one the 
inhabitants become rhinoceroses until the 
hero alone remains himself. In the process 
of conversion terror and farce are com- 
pounded. The sky darkens, musique con- 
créte is unleashed, we hear the dreaded 
approach of awful hoof-steps and, sharing 
the general panic, we are rapt witnesses 
of the significant moments when citizens, 
stoutly declaring their resolve to resist 
rhinocerization at all costs, snatch at the 
shameful joy of munching a bit of fresh 
wallpaper or sneak an illicit mouthful of 
potted fern. 

I have two criticisms, first that the play 
reaches its point too slowly, and second 
that its satire is weakened by the omission 
to show the actual pressures, such as TV 
and the popular press, that are pulverizing 
individuality in the world. Far from being 
crushed, its characters appear to be par- 
ticularly lively. But I enjoyed it more than 
anything else I saw in Paris, where Jean- 
Louis Barrault (who produced), William 
Sabatier and Simone Valére handle its 
comedy expertly. It will be interesting to 
see what Laurence Olivier does in London 


shortly with Earrault’s part of the survivor. 

I am sorry to have to report that I found 
the new Sartre play, Les Séquestrés 
d’Altona, an unmitigated bore. A heavy 
me'odrama, its characters and situations are 
laughably unreal. It is about the corrup- 
tion and final extinction of a German 
family the world can well do without. They 
live, quite deprived of humour, in a hideous 
country house. Papa has cancer, and keeps 
waving his will about, while upstairs in 
voluntary exile since 1946 the eldest son, 
a mystical lunatic who has been a war hero 
and tortured his prisoners, imagines he is 
carrying the shame of Germany and is 
living incestuously with his sister, who 
brings him his meals on trays. Her rival 
for his favours is her sister-in-law (her 
husband drinks, and who would blame 
him?), who persuades him to see his father 
for the first time in years; and after a tre- 
mendously intense display of sentimentality 
and anger the two men solemnly leave 
together in a motor-car to commit suicide. 
It is impossible to decide how M. Sartre 
intended us to feel about this ham-handed 
affair. Fernand Ledoux gives the father 
a dour authority, but I thought the rest of 
the acting as uninteresting as the play. 

I went to see La fument du Roi because 
it has Jacques Fabbri, and found a straight, 
pretty coarse, Crazy Gang treatment of 
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Henry VIII’s wooing of Anne of Cleves, 
Fabbri is nearest to Knox; he has the same 
wicked eye and demonic energy. His Henry 
throws banana-skins all over the court, as 
Korda’s threw chicken-bones, and while 
he ponders on his next marriage Holbein 
quietly sketches beside him, in a neat 
beige toque. When Anne arrives from 
Germany she is given a knockabout recep- 
tion and the royal couple is officially put 
to bed, Henry keeping on his hat and so 
alarmed by his bride that he persuades the 
interpreter to climb in between them. There 
is no shape to this nonsense, but it is worth 
seeing for Fabbri, a consummate clown, 
and for Sophie Desmarets, whose looks 
flatter Anne absurdly, and who remains 
gaily in command of the situation. 

At the moment the brightest of the 
boulevard farces seems to be Blaise, which 
boasts no specially original idea but is 
quick and lively and has in it a new and 
exciting comic actress, Marie-José Nat. The 
farce springs from a little Bretonne simple- 
ton being sent by mistake from an agency 
as maid to a bachelor who is already 
encumbered with a mistress and a fiancée. 
This little Bretonne has pigtails and black 
stockings and tin spectacles; when she is 
threatened with the sack she whimpers 
unbearably, like a puppy. In a short time, 
of course, she is transformed into a raving 
beauty, and steers her master safely through 
waters as troubled as I can remember in 
any farce. She is played deliciously by 
Mile. Nat, who is fizzing with life and 
intelligence and is an impish cross between 
Dorothy Tutin and Geraldine McEwan. 
Francois Guérin is amusingly the bachelor, 
and André Bervil is notably funny as his 
prospective father-in-law. 


— ERIC KEOWN 
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Plink, Plonk and Crump 


Polytonal, atonal, serial . . . How do you like your music ? 


investigating the newest manifestation, in which the most unexpected component is 


and, like other urchins of the epoch, 

received a remembrance medal 
from the Mayor on George V’s 
coronation day. What, then, would I 
be doing with the New Music? All I 
can say is, I came away from Cardew’s 
and Tilbury’s Generation Music One 
bewildered and biting my hat brim. 

There was a turn-up of sixty, in- 
cluding several juvenile beards, a few 
girls with anyhow hair, a conductor 
with an eyeglass and a red carnation, 
and a lady composer in doeskin trousers. 
In the back room Cornelius Cardew 
pulled two scrolls of music from a 
cardboard cylinder. These were his 
Two Books of Study for Pianists, 1958. 
When unrolled they looked, at a glance, 
less like music as we have hitherto 
known it than Altamira cave drawings. 

“What are those red lines?” I asked. 

“Time durations. I play Book II. 
John Tilbury, at the other piano, plays 
Book I. We play by stop watch. There’s 
no question of strict rhythmical co- 
ordination. The two books are meant 
to be superimposed freely.” 

“see.” My intonation was profound. 
Cardew must have known I was lying. 

Seated at their pianos, Cardew and 
Tilbury started their stop watches 
together at Cardew’s nod. Cardew 
gave himself 16 seconds in which to 
arrange his fingers on his first note- 
complex, which included several keys 
not actually hit but merely depressed 
so as to resonate sympathetically at 
a later stage. ‘Tilbury stop-watched 
himself to come in 1 minute 9 seconds 
later. 

The music, if it was music, went 
plink and _ plonk. Occasionally it 
crumped. Cardew got his crumps by 
slapping the keyboard with the flat of 
his hand. Crumps, plonks and plinks 
were separated by longish silences. 
During these I heard the tick of the 
Conway Hall clock, the creak of sixty 
chairs, a faulty self-starter in Red Lion 
Square and an elfin fife note which 
came rhythmically from some nostril 
in the row behind me. 


] REMEMBER our last steam tram 


In another piece—Winter Music, 1957, 
by the American John Cage—the 
silences were longer still. ‘The players 
sat for up to thirty seconds (eternity) 
with hands limp in laps. ‘Tilbury took 
an interest in the panelling at the back 
of the platform. Both players looked as 
if waiting fatalistically for their pianos 
to blow up. This performance, silences 
included, lasted ten minutes. 

“But,” said Cardew, “we could have 
made it last twenty minutes by pro- 
longing the silences or five minutes by 
shortening them. Winter Music consists 
of eruptions into silence. Total time, 





NEW! FREE! 


CHARLES REID has been 


silence 


intensity and duration of the eruptions 
are free—some decided before, some 
during the performance.” 

“T see.” 

It was during a solo piece, Extensions 
3, by Morton Feldman (U.S.A.) that 
my neck started to swell, my eyes to 
pop in dudgeon. The stuff was barely 
audible. When Cardew played Exten- 
sions 3 at Worcester College on a recent 
recital tour of universities his audience 
laughed openly. 

“The piano,” he remembers grate- 
fully, “was a bad one. I refused to play 
my own music on it. But it was lovely 
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for the Feldman. In the Feldman a 
bad piano produces sounds with more 
‘features.’ Which is what Feldman 
wants.” 

“I hope he wants people to hear his 
music. Extensions 3 was so faint that I 
couldn’t make out what it was about.” 

“Feldman’s instruction is, Play as 
softly as possible. ‘That is to encourage 
the listener to concentrate. By keeping 
sound down to lower levels you make 
people listen more carefully.” 

“You surprise me.” 

“Sometimes I surprise myself.” 

I questioned him about other recital 
effects. Sometimes he puts his hands 
inside the works, plucks at strings, 
scrapes his fingernail on them, hits 
them with a ruler, or brings his forearm 
down gently on the keyboard to lift the 
dampers and prepare for fantastically 
subtle echoes. 

“In one of the John Cage pieces I 
heard a noise like a pistol shot. How 
did you get that?” 

“At certain points in the score, 
Noises outside or inside the piano are 
specified, It’s left to your discretion 
how you make them. The pistol shot, 
as you call it, must have been when I 
drew the keyboard lid towards me, 
then shoved it back with a bang.” 

All this I found as understandable, 
relatively, as a Czerny study. The thing 
that really nagged me, the thing to 
which I returned like a bluebottle, was 
the Philosophy of Silence. Cardew 


rejoiced among other things in Cage’s 
Three Minutes Fifty Point Three Seconds 
(or some such title). You start this 
piece, he says, by opening the piano lid. 
You end it by shutting the piano lid. 
“The silence between the opening and 
the shutting is a mirror in which the 
audience looks at itself. The form of 
the piece is determined by audience 
reaction—hilarity, surprise, puzzlement, 
rage, failure to notice the piece has 
begun, belief that it’s over when it’s 
only halfway through, and so on.” 

To this I listened speechless. Then 
I heard Cardew say something to the 
effect that silence and tone are merely 
different aspects of the same thing. 

“You are being mentally perverse,” 
I exploded. 

“Isn’t that rather insulting?” 

“Sorry. Let me put it in a different 
way. You’re a tease.” 

“When I come up against conven- 
tional and rigid opinions I sometimes 
say outrageous things in the hope of 
shaking them.” 

“The thing that matters about 
opinions is not whether they’re con- 
ventional or rigid but whether they 
reflect Truth.” 

On whether Truth exists and its 
nature if it-doees we went into a Sixth 
Form debating society grapple with 
which I will not weary the reader. 

We found little to agree upon. But, 
last steam tram or no, I don’t regard 
Cornelius Cardew as a charlatan. 
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Firstly, because he is only twenty] 
three. People are not charlatans at 
twenty-three. ; 

Secondly he is trained: four years at | 
the Royal Academy of Music. “I got) 
a diploma or something (forget what it 
was) for composition. I don’t attach] 
much importance to that. I rather 
enjoyed the Academy. We had a 
contemporary music society there. We 
played Webern, Schoenberg, Boulez, 9 
No help from the authorities. But no 
opposition, either.” ; 

Thirdly, because he plays in Boulez? 
still, and publicly at that: to be precise, 7 
the guitar part in Le Marteau sans 
Maitre. No charlatan would stick his 
neck under that particular chopper. 

Fourthly, because he subsidized his 
London concert (which naturally lost} 
money) out of his own wallet. 

Fifthly, because his plinks, plonks™ 
and crumps, whether they amount to 
music or not (I don’t think they do),7 
show acute aural imagination. 

The last steam tram had a bell. ¥ 
The bell now hangs in a municipal 
museum. I want Cardew to write an 
Inaudible Sonata for it. 


“In another case last year a 
National Serviceman was instructed to 
obtain entrance to a nudist camp. In a few 
weeks’ time I shall be asking for a report 7 
on progress from the Secretary of State for 
War.” —Daily Telegraph 


Still tunnelling? 


young 
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